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Capter 1 


Angkor as Suvarnabhumi 


“Many countries in the region claim themselves as Suvarnabhumi, but they 
have never had any concrete evidence to prove it. Now, we have it” 
Cambodian Officials 


Suvarnabhumi (Sanskrit: QOQ0000000;) is a toponym, that appears in many 
ancient Indian literary sources and Buddhist texts such as the Mahavamsa, 
some stories of the Jataka tales the Milinda Panha and the Ramayana. Today 
distance between Suvarnabhumi Airport to Angkor Wat is 545 kilometers. 
Also check the driving distance, travel time and Distance Map 
from Suvarnabhumi 

Though its exact location is unknown and remains a matter of debate, 
Suvarnabhumi was an important port along trade routes that run through 
the Indian Ocean, setting sail from the wealthy ports 
in Basra, Ubullah and Siraf, through Muscat, Malabar, Ceylon, 
the Nicobars, Kedah and on through the Strait of Malaccato fabled 
Suvarnabhumi. 


It might also be the source of the Western concept of Aurea Regio in 
Claudius Ptolemy's Trans-Gangetic India or India beyond the Ganges and 
the Golden Chersonese of the Greek and Roman geographers and sailors. 
(81 The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea refers to the Land of Gold, Chryse, 
and describes it as "an island in the ocean, the furthest extremity towards 
the east of the inhabited world, lying under the rising sun itself, called 
Chryse... Beyond this country... there lies a very great inland city called 
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Thina". Dionysius Periegetes mentioned: "The island of Chryse (Gold), 
situated at the very rising of the Sun". 
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Suvarnabhumi means ‘golden land’ or 'land of gold' and the ancient sources 
have associated it with one of a variety of places throughout the Southeast 
Asian region. 

Or, as Priscian put it in his popular rendition of Periegetes: “if your ship... 
takes you to where the rising sun returns its warm light, then will be seen 
the Isle of Gold with its fertile soil.” Avienius referred to the Jnsula 
Aurea (Golden Isle) located where "the Scythian seas give rise to the 
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Dawn". Josephus speaks of the "Aurea Chersonesus", which he equates with 
the Biblical Ophir, whence the ships of Tyre and Israel brought back gold 
for the Temple of Jerusalem. The city of Thinawas_ described by 
Ptolemy's Geography as the capital city of the country on the eastern shores 
of the Magnus Sinus (Gulf of Thailand). 


Location The location of Suvarnabhumi has been the subject of much 
debate, both in scholarly and nationalistic agendas. It remains one of the 
most mythified and contentious toponyms in the history of Asia. Scholars 
have identified two regions as_ possible locations for the ancient 
Suvarnabhumi: Insular Southeast Asia or Southern India. In a study of the 
various literary sources for the location of Suvarnabhumi, Saw Mra Aung 
concluded that it was impossible to draw a decisive conclusion on this, and 
that only thorough scientific research would reveal which of several 
versions of Suvarnabhumi was the original. Some have speculated that this 
country refers to the Kingdom of Funan. The main port of Funan 
was Cattigara Sinarum statio (Kattigara the port of the Sinae). 


Due to many factors, including the lack of historical evidence, the absence 
of scholarly consensus, various cultures in Southeast Asia identify 
Suwannaphum as an ancient kingdom there and claim ethnic and political 
descendancy as its successors. As no such claim or legend existed prior to 
the translation and publication of the Edicts, scholars see these claims as 
based in nationalism or attempts to claim the title of first Buddhists in 
South-East Asia. 


Mainland Southeast Asia-Cambodia__ 


Layperson Dom Penh shows off other tablets discovered at the location of 
an ancient pre-Angkorian temple Territorial extent of the Kingdom 


of Funan (1st to 7th century) covering much of mainland Southeast Asia 
including present day Cambodia, Laos, Myanmar, Thailand, and Vietnam. 


The Bayon Temple is still to this day one of the most impressive temples in 
Angkor, and had towers covered completely in gold. Preah Khan Temple 


alone was said to have been filled with 60 tonnes of gold which would be 
worth billions in todays money! 


Was Cambodia home to Asia’s ancient ‘Land of Gold’? The location of the 
fabled realm of Suvarnabhumi is shrouded in mystery. A Cambodian scholar 
believes an inscription on a stone tablet provides compelling evidence that 
it was in the Kingdom — but he is far from the first person to make the 
claim for their own country. Over two decades ago, in the far reaches of 
Kampong Speu’s Baset district, a group of villagers were excavating a pond 


when they heard a sound they did not expect: the clink of their shovels on 
stone. 
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As they dug further, a slab covered in ancient carvings emerged, then three 
more. Soon they found themselves excavating the ruins of an ancient 
temple. The tablets were put under a hut, and for 20 years villagers 
worshipped them. Little did they know they were sitting on an 
archaeological find that may reshape a centuries-old historical, religious 
and political debate - that of the actual location of the fabled “Land of 
Gold”, the ancient realm of Suvarnabhumi. Phnom Pheh Post 

Dr Vong Sotheara, a professor of Cambodian and Southeast Asian history at 
the Royal University of Phnom Penh, went to inspect the tablets excavated 


in Kampong Speu, now kept on the grounds of the Kiri Sdachkong pagoda, 
after being tipped off by a former student.Upon his arrival, he found that 
only two of the tablets remained legible; one was too faded, the other 
stolen. 

But on one, he read an inscription that praised King Isanavarman I of the 
Chenla Empire, dated to the year 633. It was written in a sixth-century form 
of Khmer, which combined the Sanskrit and Nagari alphabets. 

“The great King Isanavarman is full of glory and bravery. He is the King of 
Kings, who rules over Suvarnabhumi until the sea, which is the border, 
while the kings in the neighbouring states honour his order to their heads,” 
his translation reads. 


Cambodia as Suvarnabhumi? 


These tablets are some of the most compelling evidence to date for the 
location of Suvarnabhumi.there have not been any discoveries of stone 
inscriptions mentioning the term before the mention of Suvarnabhumi as a 
place ruled by a Khmer king implies that Suvarnabhumi was evidently in 
Cambodia, and the term could even be the name of the pre-Angkorian 
Chenla Kingdom. So far, we still do not know the [Cambodian] name of 
Cambodia before the Angkorian period. There are the terms such as Funan 
or Chenla [coming] only from Chinese records.The inscription belonged to a 
temple built by a man named Vrau Elt, who identifies himself as a “servant” 
of King Isanavarman I, who reigned over the Chenla Kingdom from AD 616 
to 637, and established his capital Ishanapura, known today as the Unesco- 
listed Sambor Prei Kuk temple complex. 


Most of the inscription, like many others found in Southeast Asia, praises 
the king for his godlike power and dominion over the land, but the mention 
of Suvarnabhumi directly as being held by a specific ruler. is one of the 
oldest known civilisations in the region, and at times claimed vast territorial 
holdings and a reputation of glory to go with them. The description in the 
slabs in Kampong Speu province says the Cambodia the King’s golden 
lands extend to the sea, which fits the common idea that Suvarnabhumi is 
somewhere in mainland Southeast Asia. 

Funan Theory, was first put forward by French scholar George Coedés, 
whose analysis of evidence from the first to seventh centuries implies that 
Suvarnabhumi was the State of Funan, which was subsequently taken over 
by Chenla. Adding to that, Cambodians have long referred to their 
homeland as Sovannaphum (the modern Khmer iteration of Suvarnabhumi). 
However, the same can be said of many Southeast Asian peoples. 


Dr Vong Sotheara, a professor at the Royal University of Phnom 
Penh, believes he’s found ‘Asia’s El Dorado’. Pha Lina 


A contested claim 

Many countries hidden and open like Thailand clain to be Suvarnabhumi. In 
fact the Airport at Bangkok is named Suvarnabhumi Airport and as such 
nationalist agendas, it is hardly surprising that the scholarly quest to 
identify Suvarnabhumi has been both controversial and muddled 

The literature points to Suvarnabhumi being larger than just the Khmer 
Empire. It appears to have comprised Myanmar, the Malay Peninsula and 
Indonesia, noting the significance of maritime routes referencing 
Suvarnabhumi in various sources. 


As expected, this myth has largely shaped the vision and the historical 
interpretation of generations of archaeologists, historians and art 
historians, especially in these two Buddhist countries. With such nationalist 
agendas, it is hardly surprising that the scholarly quest to identify 
[Suvarnabhumi] has been both controversial and muddled.The term may 
have been used by ancient Indian traders to broadly describe anywhere 
from Lower Myanmar, Central or Lower Thailand, the Malay Peninsula or 
even Sumatra, as a “place with great wealth and spices”. Indeed, scholars 
have often compared Suvarnabhumi to the quest for the fabled golden city 
of El Dorado in the Americas. 


A view of the Kiri Sdachkong pagoda, not far from where a stone tablet 
bearing ancient Khmer 


An inscriptions that may indicate the location of Suvarnabhumi was 
found. Pha Lina 

Many countries in the region claim themselves as Suvarnabhumi, but they 
have never had any concrete evidence to prove it and this inscription 
provides the only finger pointing towards Cambodia. 


Funan (1st-7th century) was the first kingdom in Cambodian history and 
it was also the first Indianized kingdom that prospered in Southeast Asia. 
Both Hinduism and Buddhism flourished in this kingdom. According to the 
Chinese records, two Buddhist monks from Funan, named Mandrasena 
and Sanghapala, took up residency in China in the 5th to 6th centuries, and 
translated several Buddhist sutras from Sanskrit (or a Prakrit) into Chinese. 


The oldest archaeological evidence of Indianized civilization in Southeast 
Asia comes from central Burma, central and southern Thailand, and the 
lower Mekong delta. These finds belong to the period of Funan Kingdom or 
Nokor Phnom, present day Cambodia and South Vietnam including part of 
Burma, Lao, and Thailand, which was the first political centre established in 
Southeast Asia. Taking into account the epigraphic and archaeological 
evidence, the Suvarnabhumi mentioned in the early texts must be identified 
with these areas. Of these areas, only Funan had maritime links with India 
through its port at Oc Eo. Therefore although Suvarnabhumi in time became 
a generic name broadly applied to all the lands east of India, particularly 
Sumatra, its earliest application was probably to Funan. Furthermore, the 
Chinese name "Funan" for Cambodia, may be a transcription of the 
"Suvanna" of Suvannabhumi. 
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The oldest Southeast Asian inscription from Cambodia, dated to the 
7th century, issued during the reign of King Isanavarman I, 
identifies Suvarnabhumiwith the kingdom _ of Chenla (6th-9th 
century), the successor of Funan (1st-7th century). 

In December 2017, Dr Vong Sotheara, of the Royal University of Phnom 
Penh, discovered a Pre-Angkorian stone inscription in the Province 
of Kampong Speu, Basedth District, which he tentatively dated to 633 AD. 
According to him, the inscription would “prove that Suvarnabhumi was the 
Khmer Empire.” The inscription was issued during the reign of King 
Isanavarman I (616-637 AD) of the Cambodian Kingdom of Chenla, the 
successor of Funan and the predecessor of Khmer Empire. The inscription, 
translated, read: 

“The great King Isanavarman is full of glory and bravery. He is the King of 
Kings, who rules over Suvarnabhumi until the sea, which is the border, 
while the kings in the neighbouring states honour his order to their heads”. 
The Inscription is the oldest evidence ever found in Southeast Asia, 
mentioning Suvarnabhumi and identified it with Chenla. The inscription is 
now exhibits in the National Museum of Cambodiain Phnom Penh. 
However, his claim and the findings are yet to be peer-reviewed, and they 
are remained in doubt with other historians and archaeology experts across 
the region.!?1! 

Insular Southeast Asia 

One of the clues referring to the Malay Peninsula came from Claudius 
Ptolemy's Geography, who referred to it as Golden Chersonese (literally 
‘golden peninsula’), which pinpointed exactly that location in South East 
Asia. 

The term Suvarnabhumi (‘land of gold') is commonly thought to refer to the 
Southeast Asian Peninsula, including lower Burma and the Malay Peninsula. 
However there is another gold-referring term Suvarnadvipa (the Golden 
Island or Peninsula, where dvipamay refer to either a peninsula or 
anisland), which may correspond to the Indonesian Archipelago, 
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especially SumatraBoth terms might refer to a powerful coastal or island 
kingdom in present-day Indonesia, possibly centered on Sumatra or Java. 
This corresponds to the gold production areas traditionally known 
in Minangkabau Highlands in Barisan Mountains, Sumatra, and interior 
Borneo.”7! An eighth century Indian text known as the "Samaraiccakaha" 
describes a sea voyage to Suvarnadvipa and the making of bricks from the 
gold rich sands which they inscribed with the name dharanaand then 
baked. These pointing out to the direction of western part of insular 
Southeast Asia, especially Sumatra, Malay Peninsula, Borneo and Java. 
Benefitting from its strategic location on the narrow Strait of Malacca, the 
insular theory argued that other than actually producing gold, it might also 
be based on such a kingdom's potential for power and wealth (hence, "Land 
of Gold") as a hub for sea-trade also known from vague descriptions of 
contemporary Chinese pilgrims to India. The kingdom referred to as the 
center of maritime trade between China and India was Srivijaya. Due to the 
Chinese writing system, however, the interpretations of Chinese historical 
sources are based on supposed correspondences of ideograms - and their 
possible phonetic equivalents - with known toponyms' in_ the 
ancient Southeast Asian civilizations. Hendrik Kern concluded 
that Sumatra was the Suvarnadvipa mentioned in ancient Hindu texts and 
the island of Chryse mentioned in the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea and 
by Rufius Festus Avienius. 

The interpretation of early travel records is not always easy. The Javanese 
embassies to China in 860 and 873 CE refer to Java as rich in gold, although 
it was in fact devoid of any deposits. The Javanese would have had to import 
gold possibly from neighbouring Sumatra, Malay Peninsula or Borneo, 
where gold was still being mined in the 19th century and where ancient 
mining sites were located.'°! Even though Java did not have its own gold 
deposits, the texts make frequent references to the existence of goldsmiths, 
and it is clear from the archaeological evidence such as Wonoboyo Hoard, 
that this culture had developed a sophisticated gold working technology, 
which relied on the import of substantial quantities of the metal. 

The Padang Roco Inscription of 1286 CE, states that an image of Buddha 
Amoghapasa Lokeshvara was brought to Dharmasraya on the Upper Batang 
Hari- the river ofJambi- was transported from Bhumi Java (Java) 
to Suvarnabhumi (Sumatra), and erected by order of the Javanese 
ruler Kertanegara: the inscription clearly identifies Sumatra as 
Suvarnabhumi. 

Butuan was so rich in treasures that a museum curator, Florina H. 
Capistrano-Baker, stated that it was even richer than the more well-known 
western maritime kingdom of Srivijaya; "The astonishing quantities and 
impressive quality of gold treasures recovered in Butuan suggest that its 
flourishing port settlement played an until recently little-recognized role in 
early Southeast Asian trade. Surprisingly, the amount of gold discovered in 
Butuan far exceeds that found in Sumatra, where the much better known 
flourishing kingdom of Srivijaya is said to have 
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been located." This despite that most of the gold of Butuan were already 
looted by invaders. 
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Chapter 2 
Navy in Kedukan Bukit Inscription 


The Kedukan Bukit inscription is an inscription discovered by the 
Dutchman C.J. Batenburg on 29 November 1920 at Kedukan Bukit, South 
Sumatra, Dutch East Indies (now Indonesia), on the banks of Tatang River, 
a tributary of Musi River. It is the oldest surviving specimen of the Malay 
language, in a form known as Old Malay. It is a small stone of 45 cm 
x 80cm (18in xX 31 in). This inscription is dated 1 May 683 CE. This 
inscription was written in Pallava script. 


Transliteration 


Lin Transliteration 


1 svasti Sri Saka varsatita 605 ekadasi Sukla- 

2 paksa vulan vaisakha dapunta hiyam nayik di 

S| Samvau manalap siddhayatra di saptami Ssuklapaksa 
4 vulan jyestha dapunta hiyam marlapas dari minana 
5 tamvan mamava yam vala dua laksa danan kosa 

6 dua ratus cara di samvau danan jalan sarivu 

a tlu ratus sapulu dua vanakna datam di mukha upam 


8 sukhacitta di pancami suklapaksa vulan asadha 
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9 laghu mudita datam marvuat vanua ... 


10 | Srivijaya jaya siddhayatra subhiksa nityakala 


Om swasti astu!All hail and _ prosperity. In the year 605 of 
the Saka calendar, on the eleventh day at half-month of Waisaka, Sri 
Baginda took dugouts in order to obtain siddhayatra. On Day 7, on the 15th 
day at half-month of Jyestha, Sri Baginda extricated himself from minanga 
tamvan. He took 20,000 troops with him ... as many as 200 in dugouts, with 
1,312 foot soldiers. They arrived at ... Truly merry on the fifteenth day of 
the half-month..., agile, happy, and they made a trip to the country ... 
Great Sriwijaya Prosperity and riches . 
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Kedukan Bukit inscription (7th century, Srivijaya, Palembang), 
displayed in "Kedatuan Sriwijaya" exhibition in November 2017. 
National Museum of Indonesia, Jakarta, Indonesia. 


Detailed Transliteration: 
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svasti sri sakavarsatita 604 

Swasti, year Sri Saka past 604 

ekadasi suklapaksa vulan vaisakha dapunta hiyam nayik di samvau 
mangalap siddhayatra 

Day eleventh of the half-bright of month Waisakha Dapunta Hiyang aboard 
the ship to address siddhayatra. 

di saptami suklapaksa vulan jyestha dapunta hiyam marlapas dari minanga 
tamvan mamava yam vala dua laksa dangan kosa duaratus cara di samvau 
dangan jalan sarivu tluratus sapulu dua vanakna datam di mata jap (mukha 
upam) 

On day seventh of the half-bright of month Jyestha, Dapunta Hiyang departs 
from Minanga tamvan (accompanied, beaked, drums) maméava (creating, 
illusions) which vala (reinforcements, powers, snakes, elongated) 
two Jaksa (hundred thousands) with kosa (set, arrangement, composition) of 
two hundred cara in samvau by way of one-thousand three-hundred ten two 
(1312) in number came in front of the highness 

tam = “simultaneously”, can also be interpreted as a “sequential sound, 
followed after”, as tamtam which also can be interpreted as a drum. 

van = at the time, but also can be interpreted as “to create sound”, 
therefore; 

tamvan = accompanied by beaten drums 

mava = illusion, deception, something resembling, so that 

Mmamava = creating illusions, illusions, creating illusions, something that 
resembles 

yam = yang 

vala = reinforcements, strength, but can also mean snake, elongated 

kosa = the same as koSakata in today bahasa Indonesia which meaning is 
arrangement, set, or composition. 

cara= here can be interpreted as a movement but can also be 
interpreted caraka or soldiers, agents, or personnel who are in samvau (in 
ships). 


Greek Astronomer, Claudius Ptolemaeus, ca. AD 100, said in his 
work Geography that huge ships came from the east of India. This was also 
confirmed by an anonymous work called Periplus Marae Erythraensis. Both 
mention a type of ship called kolandiaphonta, which may be a translation of 
the Chinese word K’un-lun po. 


The 3rd century book Strange Things of the South by Wan Chen describes 
ships capable of carrying 700 people together with more than 10,000 of 
cargo (250-1000 tons according to various interpretations). These ships 
came from K’un-Jun, meaning “Southern country” or “Islands below the 
wind.” The ships called K’un-lun po (or K’un-lun bo), could be more than 50 
meters in length and had a freeboard of 4-7 meters. Wan Chen explains the 
ships’ design as follows: 
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The four sails do not face directly forward, but are set obliquely, and so 
arranged that they can all be fixed in the same direction, to receive the 
wind and to spill it. Those sails which are behind the most windward one 
receiving the pressure of the wind, throw it from one to the other, so that 
they all profit from its force. If it is violent, (the sailors) diminish or augment 
the surface of the sails according to the conditions. This oblique rig, which 
permits the sails to receive from one another the breath of the wind, 
obviates the anxiety attendant upon having high masts. Thus these ships 
sail without avoiding strong winds and dashing waves, by the aid of which 
they can make great speed. 

— Wan Chen, Strange Things of the South 


A 260 CE book by Kang Tai also described these ships as seven-masted 
vessels called K’un-Jun po (Southern country ships) that could travel as far 
as Syria.”7! The word “po” is derived from the Malay word perahu, which 
means large ship. Note that in modern usage, perahu refers to a 
small boat. Faxian (Fa-Hsien) in his return journey to China from India (413- 
414) embarked a ship carrying 200 passengers and sailors from K’un- 
lun which towed a smaller ship. A cyclone struck and forced the passengers 
to move into the smaller ship. The crew of the smaller ship feared that the 
ship would be overloaded, therefore they cut the rope and separated from 
the big ship. Luckily the bigger ship survived, the passengers were stranded 
in Ye-po-ti (Yawadwipa - Java). After 5 months, the crew and the passengers 
built a new ship comparable in size to sail back to China.'®!'?9! In J-ch’ieh- 
ching yin-i, a dictionary compiled by Huei-lin ca. 817 AD, po is mentioned 
several times: 

Ssu-ma Piao, in his commentary on Chuang Tzu, said that large ocean-going 
ships are called “po”. According to the Kuang Ya, po is an ocean-going ship. 
It has a draught of 60 feet (18 m). It is fast and carries 1000 men as well as 
merchandise. It is also called k’un-lun-po. 


In 1178, the Guangzhou customs officer Zhou Qufei, wrote in Lingwai 
Daida about the ships of the Southern country: 


The ships which sail the southern sea and south of it are like giant houses. 
When their sails are spread they are like great clouds in the sky. 

Their rudders are several tens of feet long. A single ship carries several 
hundred men, and has in the stores a year’s supply of grain. Pigs are fed 
and wine fermented on board. There is no account of dead or living, no 
going back to the mainland when once the people have set forth upon the 
cerulean sea. At daybreak, when the gong sounds aboard the ship, the 
animals can drink their fill and crew and passengers alike forget all 
dangers. To those on board everything is hidden and lost in space, 
mountains, landmarks, and the countries of foreigners. The shipmaster may 
say “To make such and such a country, with a favourable wind, in so many 
days, we should sight such and such a mountain, (then) the ship must steer 
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in such and such a direction”. But suddenly the wind may fall, and may not 
be strong enough to allow of the sighting of the mountain on the given day; 
in such a case, bearings may have to be changed. And the ship (on the other 
hand) may be carried far beyond (the landmark) and may lose its bearings. 
A gale may spring up, the ship may be blown hither and thither, it may meet 
with shoals or be driven upon hidden rocks, then it may be broken to the 
very roofs (of its deckhouses). A great ship with heavy cargo has nothing to 
fear from the high seas, but rather in shallow water it will come to grief. 


In 1322 friar Odoric of Pordenone reported that the archipelagic vessel of 
the zunc[um] type carried at least 700 people, either sailors or merchants. 
The two hundred cara in samvau can also be interpreted differently 
between “two hundred movements in samvau” or “two hundred personnel 
in samvau", and.. 

“by way of one-thousand three-hundred ten two (1312) in number came in 
front of the highness” can also be interpreted differently, as: “1312 ships”, 
or “1312 personnels” who are in the presence in front of Upam (the 
highest / best) 

Therefore, at least there are 3 different possible interpretation about the 
strength of Srivijayan Naval Fleet according to the inscription: 

Option 1 

1,000 troops x 200 ships = 200,000 troops 

1312 troops x 1 flag ship = 1312 best troops 

with the size of the djong ship equivalent to the djong Pati Unus when it 
invaded the Portuguese in Malacca. 

or 

Option 2 

200 x 1,000 ships = 200,000 troops 

200 x 312 ships = 62,400 supplies 

or 

Option 3 

200 x 1,000 ships = 200,000 troops 

1312 x 1 flag ship = 1312 best troops with a flag ship equivalent to the 
Djong Pati Unus when it invaded the Portuguese in Malacca. 


yam vala dua laksa dangan kosa can be interpreted as the strength of two 
laksa with arrangement, oor _ set, or composition of two- 
hundreds cara in samvau by way of one-thousand three-hundred ten two 
(1312) in number came in front of the highness 

sukhacitta di pancami suklapaksa vulan ... (asadha) laghu mudita datam 
Marvuat vanua ... 

joy on the fifth day of the half-bright of month ... (Asada) relief happy arrival 
for vanua ... 

Srivijaya jaya siddhayatra subhiksa nityakala 


Srivijaya victorious, siddhayatra is fulfilled forever. 
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From the contents of the Kedukan Bukit inscription, the Sanskrit describes 
in more detail of the procession of siddhayatra carried out by Dapunta 
Hyang, where a procession of such a large naval exercise, with so many 
large ships that lining up lengthwise, with the claps sound of the drums in 
unison accompanying Dapunta Hyang’s departure from Minanga, thus 
creating an illusion of a giant snake (dragon). ; 

Therefore, it is not surprising that 2 years later in 606 Saka in the Talang 
Tuo inscription, Dapunta Hyang Srivijaya then held the title of Dapunta 
Hyang Sri Jaya Naga, which mean Dapunta Hyang the Shining Victorious 
Dragon. 

*tamvan: the sound of the drums that are rung by the oarsmen of the 
Srivijayan sailors to process the oars and advance their ships to the open 
sea. 


https://lensword.wordpress.com/2019/10/09/measuring-the-strength- 
and-combatability-of-the-srivijayan-naval-fleet-based-on-the- 
correction-and-reinterpretation-of-the-kedukan-bukit-inscription- 
that-was-previously-translated-by-coedes/ 


The djong, jong, or jung (also called junk in 
English) is a type of ancient sailing ship originating 
from Java, Indonesia that was widely used by Javanese and 
later Malay sailors. The word was and is spelled jongin its languages of 
origin,'""*! the "djong" spelling being the colonial Dutch romanization.®!7' 
Djongs are used mainly as a seagoing passenger and cargo vessels. They 
traveled as far as the Atlantic Ocean in the medieval era."*"** Their tonnage 
ranged from 40 to 2000 deadweight tons,'°** ! with an average deadweight 
of 1200-1400 tons during the Majapahit era. Javanese kingdoms such 
as Majapahit, Demak Sultanate, and Kalinyamat Sultanate used these 
vessels as warships, but still predominantly as transport vessels. Mataram 
Sultanate primarily used jong as a merchant ship rather than a warship. For 
their war fleet, the Malays prefer to use shallow draught, oared longships 
similar to the galley, such as lancaran, ghurab, and ghali. This is very 
different from the Javanese who prefer long-range, deep draught round 
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ships such as jong and malangbang. The reason for this difference is 
because the Malays operated their ships in riverine water, sheltered straits 
zone, and archipelagic environment, while the Javanese are often active in 
the open and high sea. 


eae 


Naves ¢ China ct Java velis ce arundine 3 Sefepen van China én Tava met rictten 
contextis ct anchoris ligneis. JSérlen en houten anckers : 


Etymology 

Views diverge on whether the origin of the word is from a dialect of 
Chinese, or from a Javanese word. The word jong, jung or junk may derive 
from the Chinese word chudn, "boat; ship"). However, Paul Pelliot and 
Waruno Mahdi rejects the Chinese origin for the name. Instead, it may be 
derived from "jong" in Old Javanese which means ship. The word can be 
found in an Old Javanese inscription dating to the 9th century. It was first 
recorded in the Malay and Chinese language by the 15th century, when a 
Chinese word list identified it as a Malay term for ship, thus practically 
excludes the Chinese origin of the word. The late 15th century Undang- 
Undang Laut Melaka, a maritime code composed by Javanese shipowners in 
Melaka, uses jong frequently as the word for freight ships. European 
writings from 1345 through 1609 use a variety of related terms, 

including jonque (French), ioncque, ionct, giunchi, zonchi (Italian), iuncque, 
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joanga, juanga (Spanish), junco (Portuguese), 
and ionco, djonk, jonk (Dutch). 


The origin of the word "junk" in English language, can be traced to 
Portuguese word junco, which is rendered from Arabic word j-n-k .This 
word comes from the fact that Arabic script cannot represent 
the digraph "ng".The word used to denote both the Javanese ship (jong) and 
the Chinese ship (chudn), even though the two were markedly different 
vessels. After the disappearance of jong in the 17th century, the meaning of 
"junk" (and other similar words in European languages), which until then 
was used as a transcription of the word "jong" in Malay and Javanese, 
changed its meaning to exclusively refer to the Chinese ship. 

People from the Indonesian Archipelago usually refer to large Chinese ships 
as "wangkang", while small ones are called "top".There are also terms in the 
Malay language, "cunea", "Cunia", and "cunya" that originates from the 
Amoy Chinese dialect (tstin-a), which refers to Chinese vessels 10-20 m in 
length. The "djong" spelling is of colonial Dutch origin, rendering the j 
sound as "dj", though both traditional British and 
current Indonesian orthography romanises it as jong. 


Sailor and navigation 


The Nusantara archipelago was known for production of large junks. When 
Portuguese sailors reached the waters of Southeast Asia in the early 1500s 
they found this area dominated by Javanese junk ships, operating on the 
vital spice route, between Moluccas, Java and Malacca. The port city of 
Malacca at that time practically became a Javanese city. There were many 
Javanese merchants and ship captains who settled and at the same time 
controlled international trade. Many skilled Javanese carpenters are 
building ships in the dockyards of the largest port city in Southeast Asia. 


For seafaring, the Austronesian people of Indonesia independently 
invented junk sails, made from woven mats reinforced with bamboo, at least 
several hundred years before 1 BC. The Chinese copied this type of sail, 
having learned it from Austronesian sailors visiting their Southern coast, 
around 12th century AD. Beside this type of sail, they also made balance 
lugsails (tanja sails). The invention of these types of sail made sailing 
around the western coast of Africa possible, because of their ability to sail 
against the wind. 


During the Majapahit era, almost all of the commodities from Asia were 
found in Java. This is because of extensive shipping by the Majapahit empire 
using various type of ships, particularly the jong, for trading to faraway 
places. Ma Huan (Zheng He's translator) who visited Java in 1413, stated 
that ports in Java were trading goods and offer services that were more 
numerous and more complete than other ports in Southeast Asia. 
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It was also during Majapahit era that Nusantaran exploration reached its 
greatest accomplishment. Ludovico di Varthema (1470-1517), in his 
book Jtinerario de Ludouico de Varthema Bolognese stated that the 
Southern Javanese people sailed to "far Southern lands" up to the point they 
arrived at an island where a day only lasted four hours long and was "colder 
than in any part of the world". Modern studies have determined that such 
place is located at least 900 nautical miles (1666 km) south of the 
southernmost point of Tasmania. 

The Javanese people, like other Austronesian ethnicities, use a_ solid 
navigation system: Orientation at sea is carried out using a variety of 
different natural signs, and by using a very distinctive astronomy technique 
called "star path navigation". Basically, the navigators determine the bow of 
the ship to the islands that are recognized by using the position of rising 
and setting of certain stars above the horizon. In the Majapahit 
era, compasses and magnets were used, and cartography (mapping science) 
was developed. In 1293 AD Raden Wijaya presented a map and census 
record to the Yuan Mongol invader, suggesting that mapmaking has been a 
formal part of governmental affair in Java. The use of maps full of 
longitudinal and transverse lines, rhumb lines, and direct route lines 
traveled by ships were recorded by Europeans, to the point that the 
Portuguese considered the Javanese maps were the best map in the early 
1500s. 

When Afonso de Albuquerque conquered Malacca, the Portuguese 
recovered a chart from a Javanese pilot, which already included part of 
the Americas (see Pre-Columbian contact). Regarding the chart 
Albuquerque said= 
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Soiree .a large map 
of a Javanese ae containing the Cape of Good Hope, Portugal and the 
land of Brazil, the Red Sea and the Sea of Persia, the Clove Islands, the 
navigation of the Chinese and the Gom, with their rhumbs and direct routes 
followed by the ships, and the hinterland, and how the kingdoms border on 
each other. It seems to me. Sir, that this was the best thing I have ever 
seen, and Your Highness will be very pleased to see it; it had the names in 
Javanese writing, but I had with me a Javanese who could read and write. I 
send this piece to Your Highness, which Francisco Rodrigues traced from 
the other, in which Your’ Highness can _ truly see _ where 
the Chinese and Gores come from, and the course your ships must take to 
the Clove Islands, and where the gold mines lie, and the islands of Java and 
Banda. 

- Letter of Albuquerque to King Manuel I of Portugal, 1 April 1512. 


A Portuguese account described how the Javanese people already had 
advanced seafaring skills and had communicated with Madagascar in 1645: 
[33]/34]: 311[16]:57[35]:51 

The Javanese are all men very experienced in the art of navigation, to the 
point that they claim to be the most ancient of all, although many others 
give this honor to the Chinese, and affirm that this art was handed on from 
them to the Javanese. But it is certain that they formerly navigated to 

the Cape of Good Hope and were in communication with the east coast of 
the island of Sao Lourenco (San Laurenzo — Madagascar), where there are 
many brown and Javanese-like natives who say they are descended from 
them. 

- Diogo do Couto, Decada Quarta da Asia 
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Description 

Barbosa also reported various goods carried by these ships, which include 
rice, meat of cows, sheep, pigs, and deer, dried and salted, many chickens, 
garlic, and onions. Traded weapons include lances, dagger, and swords, 
worked in inlaid metal and very good steel. Also brought with 

them cubebs and yellow die called cazumba (kasumba) and gold which is 
produced in Java. Barbosa mention places and route in which these ships 
visited, which include Maluku Islands, Timor, Banda, Sumatra, Malacca, 
China, Tenasserim, Pegu (Bago), Bengal, Pulicat, Coromandel, Malabar, 
Cambay (Khambat), and Aden. From the notes of other authors, it is known 
that there were also those who went to the Maldives, Calicut (Kozhikode), 
Oman, Aden, and the Red Sea. The passenger brought their wives and 
children, even some of them never leave the ship to go on shore, nor have 
any other dwelling, for they are born and die in the ship.'80!191-193(211199 Jt js 
known that ships made with teak could last for 200 years. 


The size and special requirements of the djong demanded access to 
expertise and materials not available everywhere. Consequently, the djong 
was mainly constructed in two major shipbuilding centres around Java: 
north coastal Java, especially around Rembang-Demak (along the Muria 
strait) and Cirebon; and the south coast of Borneo (Banjarmasin) and the 
adjacent islands. A common feature of these places was their accessibility to 
forests of teak, as this wood was highly valued because of its resistance 
to shipworm.'*°:33 Southern Borneo's supply of teak would have come from 
north Java, whereas Borneo itself would supply ironwood."!!°? Pegu, which 
is a large shipbuilding port at the 16th century, also produced jong, built by 
Javanese who resided there. 

History 


In the first millennium AD, the ship called kolandiaphonta was recorded 
in Claudius Ptolemaeus' Geography (ca. 150 AD). It is referred to by the 
Chinese as K'un-lun po. The characteristics of this ship are that it is large 
(more than 50-60 m long), the hull is made of multiple plankings, has 
no outrigger, mounted with many masts and sails, the sail is in the form of a 
tanja sail, and has a plank fastening technique in the form of stitching with 
plant fibers. Faxian (Fa-Hsien) in his return journey to China from India 
(413-414) embarked a ship carrying 200 passengers and sailors from K'un- 
lun which towed a smaller ship. A cyclone struck and forced the passengers 
to move into the smaller ship. The crew of the smaller ship feared that the 
ship would be overloaded, therefore they cut the rope and separated from 
the big ship. Luckily the bigger ship survived, the passengers were stranded 
in Ye-po-ti (Yawadwipa—Java). After 5 months, the crew and the passengers 
embarked on another ship comparable in size to sail back to China. 


In 1178, the Guangzhou customs officer Zhou Qufei, wrote in Lingwai 
Daida about the ships of the Southern country: 
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The ships which sail the southern sea and south of it are like giant houses. 
When their sails are spread they are like great clouds in the sky. 
Their rudders are several tens of feet long. A single ship carries several 
hundred men, and has in the stores a year's supply of grain. Pigs are fed 
and wine fermented on board. There is no account of dead or living, no 
going back to the mainland when once the people have set forth upon the 
cerulean sea. At daybreak, when the gong sounds aboard the ship, the 
animals can drink their fill, and crew and passengers alike forget all 
dangers. To those on board everything is hidden and lost in space, 
mountains, landmarks, and the countries of foreigners. The shipmaster may 
say "To make such and such a country, with a favourable wind, in so many 
days, we should sight such and such a mountain, (then) the ship must steer 
in such and such a direction". But suddenly the wind may fall, and may not 
be strong enough to allow of the sighting of the mountain on the given day; 
in such a case, bearings may have to be changed. And the ship (on the other 
hand) may be carried far beyond (the landmark) and may lose its bearings. 
A gale may spring up, the ship may be blown hither and thither, it may meet 
with shoals or be driven upon hidden rocks, then it may be broken to the 
very roofs (of its deckhouses). A great ship with heavy cargo has nothing to 
fear from the high seas, but rather in shallow water it will come to grief. 
The word "jong" itself was first recorded in an Old Javanese inscription from 
the 9th century AD. 


Majapahit era 

In 1322 friar Odoric of Pordenone recorded that the during his voyage from 
India to China he boarded a vessel of the zuncum type carried at least 700 
people, either sailors or merchants. 

Kidung Panji Wijayakrama-Rangga Lawe (compiled as early as 1334 AD) 
mentioned a nine-decked jong (jong sasangawangunan) during the war 
with the Mongols (1293 AD). It looked like a volcano because of its 
sparkling and flickering thundercloud decorations, its sails were painted 
red. It carried 1000 people equipped with gandiwa (arrows), bedil, 
shields, towok (javelin), kantar (long shield), and baju rantai (chainmail). 


The Majapahit Empire used jongs as its main source of naval power. It is 
unknown how many exactly the total number of jongs were used 
by Majapahit, but the largest number of jongs deployed in an expedition is 
about 400 jongs accompanied by uncountable malangbang and kelulus, 
when Majapahit attacked Pasai. In the second largest military expedition, 
the invasion of Singapura in 1398, Majapahit deployed 300 jongs with no 
less than 200,000 men (more than 600 men in each jong). Indonesian 
writer Pramoedya Ananta Toer argued that the largest Majapahit ships 
could carry 800-1000 men and were 50 depa (about 80-100 m) long. 


Modern calculation determined that the average jong used by Majapahit 
would be about 76.18-79.81 m LOA (69.26-72.55 m in deck length), 
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carrying 600-700 men, with 1200-1400 tons deadweight and a 
displacement of 3333-3889 tons. The largest ones, carrying 1000 men, 
would be about 88.56 m LOA (80.51 m in deck length), with a deadweight of 
2000 tons and a displacement of 5556 tons. A Balinese jong used by 
Bujangga Manik to travel from Bali to Blambangan was 8 depa (12.8-16 m) 
in width and 25 depa(40-50 m) in length. Among the smallest jong 
recorded, used by Chen Yanxiang to visit Korea, was 33-meter-long with an 
estimated capacity of 220 deadweight tons, with a crew of 121 people. 

Prior to the Battle of Bubat in 1357, the Sunda king and the royal family 
arrived in Majapahit after sailing across the Java Sea in a fleet of 200 large 
ships and 2000 smaller vessels. The royal family boarded a nine-decked 
hybrid Sino-Southeast Asian junk (Old Javanese: Jong sasanga 
wangunan ring Tatarnagari tiniru). This hybrid junk incorporated Chinese 
techniques, such as using iron nails alongside wooden dowels, the 
construction of watertight bulkhead, and addition of central rudder. There 
is an allusion in Nagarakretagama that ships and boats of Majapahit is 
painted red and black. 


Se mer ch oe 
Hybrid Sino-Southeast Asian junk. The flag featuring crescent moons 
suggests that this particular junk hailed from one of the Islamic sultanates 
of Indonesia. 
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Wang Dayuan's 1349 composition Daoyi Zhiluile Guangzheng 
Xia ("Description of the Barbarian of the Isles") described the so-called 
"horse boats" at a place called Gan-mai-li in Southeast Asia. These ships 
were bigger than normal trading ships, with the sides constructed from 
multiple planks. The ships uses neither nails or mortar to join them, instead 
they are using coconut fibre. The ships has two or three decks, with 
deckhouse over the upper deck. In the lower hold they carried pressed- 
down frankincense, above them they are carrying several hundred horses. 
Wang made special mention of these ships because pepper, which is also 
transported by them, carried to faraway places with large quantity. The 
normal trading ships carried less than 1/10 of their cargo. 


Usually, the main vessel towed behind a smaller "tender" for landing. Data 
from Marco Polo records made it possible to calculate that the largest ships 
may have had a burden tonnage of 500-800 tons, about the same as Chinese 
vessels used to trade in the 19th century. The tender itself may have been 
able to carry about 70 tons. Marco Polo also noted that they may have 2 or 
3 of these tenders, and may have about 10 small boats for helping the main 
vessel, such as for laying out anchors, catching fish, and bringing supplies 
aboard. When sailing, the small boats were slung to the ship's sides. 


Niccolo da Conti, in relating his travels in Asia between 1419 and 1444, 
describes ships much larger than European ships, capable of reaching 2,000 
tons in size, with five sails and as many masts. The lower part is constructed 
with three planks, to withstand the force of the tempests to which they are 
much exposed. The ships are built in compartments, so that if one part is 
punctured, the other portion remaining intact to accomplish the voyage. 

Fra Mauro in his map explained that one junk rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope and traveled far into the Atlantic Ocean, in 1420: 


About the year of Our Lord 1420 a ship, what is called an Indian zoncho, on 
a crossing of the Sea of India towards the “Isle of Men and Women", was 
diverted beyond the "Cape of Diab" (Shown as the Cape of Good Hope on 

the map), through the "Green Isles" (lit. “isole uerde", Cabo Verde Islands), 

out into the "Sea of Darkness" (Atlantic Ocean) on a way west and 
southwest. Nothing but air and water was seen for 40 days and by their 
reckoning they ran 2,000 miles and fortune deserted them. When the stress 
of the weather had subsided they made the return to the said "Cape of 
Diab" in 70 days and drawing near to the shore to supply their wants the 
sailors saw the egg of a bird called roc, which egg is as big as an amphora. 
— Text from Fra Mauro map, 10-A13, 


European age of discovery 

Florentine merchant Giovanni da Empoli (1483-1517), one of the first 
Italian agents to join a Portuguese armada to India in 1503-1504," said 
that in the land of Java, a junk is no different in its strength than a castle, 
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because it had three and four boards, one above the other, which cannot be 
harmed with artillery. They sail with their women, children, and family, and 
everyone has a room for themselves. 


A four-masted ship being followed by a Portuguese vessel, in Nuno Garcia 
de Toreno’s map of 1522. This scene likely depicts a junk encountered 
near Polvoreira. 

Passing by Pacem (Samudera Pasai Sultanate) the Portuguese came across 
two junks, one is from Coromandel, which is captured immediately, and the 
other is from Java which weighed about 600 tons, 
near Polvoreira (likely Pulau’ Berhala, 160 miles’ from Malacca, 
between Belawan, Medan and Lumut, Perak). The junk carried 300 Javanese 
"Moors" (Muslims) on board. The Portuguese sent out small boats to 
approach it, ordered it to halt but it promptly opened fire on the fleet, its 
crew hurling down spears, arrows, stones, gunpowder pots, and flammable 
materials. Afonso de Albuquerque approached it with his entire fleet. The 
Portuguese began firing on the junk, but the cannonball bounced off the 
hull, then the junk sailed away. The Portuguese ships then fired on the 
junk's masts causing them to fall. Near dawn, Flor de la Mar (the highest 
Portuguese carrack) caught up and rammed the junk, while firing artilleries 
which killed 40 of the junk's crew. The junk was so tall that Flor de la 
Mar's rear castle could barely reach its bridge,™* °! and the Portuguese 
does not dare to board it. Their bombard shots did not damage it because it 
has 4 layers of board, while the largest Portuguese cannon could only 
penetrate no more than 2 layers. When the Portuguese tried to grapple it 
and attack in close combat, the crew set fire to their junk, forcing the 
Portuguese to pull away. During the escape, the junk's crew tried to put out 
the fire with great difficulty. After two days and two nights of fighting, 
Albuquerque decided to break the two rudders at the side of the vessel, 
causing it to surrender. Once aboard, the Portuguese found the king of 
Pasai, whom Albuquerque hoped he could be made a vassal for trading. 
They also gained such an admiration for the junk and its crew and 
nicknamed it O Bravo (lit. "The Brave"). The Portuguese crew pleaded with 
Fernao Pires to convince Albuquerque that the crew should be spared and 
viewed vassals of Portugal who were simply unaware of who they were 
actually fighting. Albuquerque eventually agreed to this. 


In late 1512 - January 1513 Pati UnusofDemak Sultanate tried to 
surprise Malacca with 100 vessels with 5,000 Javanese 
from Jepara and Palembang. About 30 of those were junks weighing about 
350-600 tons (except for Pati Unus' flagship), the rest being smaller boats 
of pangajava, lancaran, and kelulus types. The junks themselves carried 
12,000 men. These vessels carried much Javanese artillery. Although 
defeated, Pati Unus sailed home and beached his armored war junk as a 
monument of a fight against men he called the bravest in the world, his 
exploit winning him a few years later the throne of Demak. In a letter to 
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Afonso de Albuquerque, from Cannanore, 22 February 1513, Fernao Pires 
de Andrade, the captain of the fleet that routed Pati Unus, says: 


The junk of Pati Unus is the largest seen by men of these parts so far. It 
carried a thousand fighting men on board, and your Lordship can believe 
me... that it was an amazing thing to see, because the Anunciada near it 
did not look like a ship at all. We attacked it with bombards, but even the 
shots of the largest did not pierce it below the water-line, and (the shots of) 
the esfera (Portuguese large cannon) I had in my ship went in but did not 
pass through; it had three sheathings, all of which were _ over 
a cruzado thick.a And it certainly was so monstrous that no man had ever 
seen the like. It took three years to build, as your Lordship may have heard 
tell in Malacca concerning this Pati Unus, who made this armada to become 
king of Malacca. 
- Fernao Pires de Andrade 


Fernao Lopes de Castanheda noted that Pati Unus' junk is built with 7 
layers of planking, called Japisin Javanese and Malay, between each layer 
was put a coating consisting a mixture of bitumen, lime, and oil. Pati Unus 
was using it as floating fortress for blockading the area around Malacca. 


The Portuguese remarked that such large, unwieldy ships were weaknesses. 
The Portuguese succeeded in repelling the attack using smaller but more 
maneuverable ships, using boarding tactics and setting fire to the junks. 
They did not specify the exact size of Pati Unus' junk. Irawan Djoko 
Nugroho suggested that it has a length of 4-5 times the Flor do Mar (a nau). 
This would make its size about 144-180 m, with the tonnage between 1600 
and 2000 tons. Pierre-Yves Manguin put it as low as 1000 tons. Muhammad 
Averoes calculated the size by determining its displacement first, and 
obtained that the Pati Unus' junk have a displacement tonnage of 5556 tons 
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and deadweight of 2000 tons, with an LOA of 88.56 m and LOD of 80.51 m. 
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Impressed by the Javanese's skill in shipbuilding, Albuquerque hired 60 
Javanese carpenters and shipbuilders from the Malacca shipyard and sent 
them to India, with the hope that these craftsmen will be able to repair 
Portuguese ships in India. But they never arrived in India, they rebelled and 
took the Portuguese ship they boarded to Pasai, where they were welcomed 
extraordinarily. The Portuguese employed junks in big numbers for their 
trade in Asia. At least 1 jong was sailed to Portugal, to be deployed as coast 
guard ship at Sacavem under the instruction of King John III, and as a 
warship in the Gibraltar Strait Fleet, the Esquadra do Estreito. 

Tomé Pires in 1515 wrote that the authorities of Canton (Guangzhou) made 
a law that obliged foreign ships to anchor at an island off-shore. He said 
that the Chinese made this law about banning ships from Canton for fear of 
the Javanese and Malays, for it was believed that one of their junks would 
rout 20 Chinese junks. China had more than a thousand junks, but one ship 
of 400 tons could depopulate Canton, and this depopulation would bring 
great loss to China. The Chinese feared that the city would be taken from 
them, because Canton was one of China's wealthiest city. 


In 1574, queen Kalinyamat of Jepara Sultanate attacked the Portuguese 
Malacca with 300 vessels under the command of Kyai Demang, which 
included 80 jong weighing up to 400 tons burthen and 220 kelulus, although 
with very little artillery and firearms. As the supplies were dwindling and 
the air corrupted by disease, Tristao Vaz da Veiga decided to arm a small 
fleet of a galley and four half-galleys and about 100 soldiers and head out to 
the River of Malaios, in the middle of the night. Once there, the Portuguese 
fleet entered the river undetected by the Javanese crews, and resorting to 
hand-thrown fire bombs set fire to about 30 junks and other crafts, catching 
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the enemy fleet entirely by surprise, and capturing ample supplies amidst 
the panicking Javanese. After 3-month siege, the Javanese retreated. 


Recounting his 10 years in the East Indies (1601-1611), Francois Pyrard of 
Raval (ca. 1578-1623) mentioned about a wreck of a Sundanese junk 
in Guradu, south Malé Atoll, Maldives. The ship was carrying all kind of 
spices and other merchandise from China and Sunda. On board was about 
500 men, women, and children, and only 100 was saved during its sinking. 
The king of Maldives asserted that it was the richest ship conceivable. 
Pyrard thought it was the largest ship he has ever seen, with the mast being 
taller and thicker than those of Portuguese carracks, and the top was much 
larger than those of Portugal. The Sundanese queen's parents were the 
owner of the junk, both were drowned in the sinking. The queen, which was 
only a child during the sinking, survived. 


The Dutch in the late 16th and early 17th centuries found that the Javanese 
jongs sailing in Southeast Asia were smaller than in previous centuries. 
Willem Lodewycksz noted that Bantenese junk had a capacity of not more 
than 20 Jast (40 tons). Willem Lodewycksz's report on one of the jong he 
saw in Banten in 1596 reads: 


(Seated at the stern) were two men steering: Because (the ship) had two 
rudders, one on each side, not in the middle of the stern but tied to the ship 
with ropes (...). (These jongs) are their ships which they use to navigate the 
open seas to Maluku, Banda, Borneo, Sumatra, and Malacca. They have a 
bowsprit on the front, and near it a front mast, (and there is also) a 
mainmast and a mizzenmast, and from front to the back there is a structure 
like a house, on which they sit protected from the heat of the sun, rain, and 
dew. At the stern there is a room which is only for the ship captain, (...), 
under it (inside the hull) is divided into small spaces where they store the 
cargo. They enter through the openings on either side of the ship.!93!200201I3!: 
131[50]:33 

The first jong encountered by the Dutch in Banten was only 16 Jast (32 tons) 
in size. The jong of Banten is mostly made in Banjarmasin, Borneo.®!7! 
‘32 But it's certain that Lodewycksz never saw the leviathans of Central Java, 
such as those from Semarang and Jepara. In December 1664, Wouter 
Schouten described the great jong of Java: 


They build large ships commonly called joncken (jong), which by the 
Javanese are used more for commerce than for warfare, some are so large 
that they could carry 200-300 last (400-600 tons). These are equipped with 
a bowsprit, foresail mast, large mast, and mizzen; but they don't 
have topmasts, no mars (top) upper sails like ours but large square lower 
sails made of straw or coconut bark. The upper deck of these jongs stays 
unusually high when the cargo is placed under the body storage. The 
shipmates are divided over multiple small rooms and chambers; the stern 
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hangs like a farmer's outhouse miraculously sticking out very far over the 
water; you can also find a cabin for the captain there or the sea-master who 
is responsible for the handling of business. Because the Chinese and the 
Javanese depart on journeys with these jong and other types of ships for 
some weeks or months they usually take their wives and children with them. 
This means they learn the discomfort of a sailor's life from a young age. ‘°° 


Decline 


A 32-40-ton jong from Banten (right) with 2 sails and a bowsprit sail, 
showing the bridge (opening in the below deck where goods are stored). 
Anthony Reid argues that the failure of jong in battles against smaller and 
more agile Western ships may have convinced the Javanese shipbuilders 
that the large but less agile jong faced too much risk against the European 
style of naval battle, so the ships they built later were smaller and faster. '%°! 
201 Since the mid-16th century the maritime forces of the archipelago began 
to use new types of agile naval vessels that could be equipped with larger 
cannons: In various attacks on Portuguese Malacca after the defeat of Pati 
Unus, they no longer used jong, but used lancaran, ghurab, and ghali. The 
jongs that plied the archipelago post-1600s were ranging of 20-200 tons 
deadweight, with a possible average of 100 tons, but there are still several 
of them that could load 200-300 Jasts (about 360-400 to 540-600 metric 
tons) in the early 1700s. 


SSS i oS 
Shipyard in Rembang, Ca. 1772. 


Production of djongs ended in the 1700s, perhaps because of the decision 
of Amangkurat I of Mataram Sultanate to destroy ships on coastal cities and 
close ports to prevent them from rebelling, in 1655.By 1677, the 
Batavia Daghregister reported that Mataram is lacking vessels on their own 
even for necessary use, and was very ignorant about the sea. After the 
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1700s, the role of the jong has been replaced by European types of ships, 
namely the bark and brigantine, built at local shipyards of Rembang and 
Juwana (the former shipbuilding place for jong), such ships may reach 400- 
600 tons burthen, with the average of 92 Jasts (165.6-184 metric tons). In 
1856, John Crawfurd noted that Javanese shipbuilding activity still existed 
on the north coast of Java, with the shipyards supervised by Europeans, but 
all of the workers were Javanese. The ships that were built in the 19th 
century had a maximum tonnage of 50 tons and were mainly used for river 
transport. 


Replica 
A small-sized replica is moored along the Marine March of Resorts World 
Sentosa, Singapore. 


In popular culture 

Jong is an Indonesian unique unit in Sid Meier's Civilization VI video game. 
However, the model used in-game more closely resembles a Borobudur 
ship than an actual jong. 


Chapter 3 
Ancient Riverine kingdoms of S.E. Asia 


https://www.academia.edu/45015328/ 

Book V_on Mandala of the Oriental Kingdoms 
Wide topographical diversity of Southeast Asia has greatly influenced its 
history. For instance, Mainland Southeast Asia with its continuous but 
rugged and difficult terrain provided the basis for the early Cham, Khmer, 
and Mon civilizations. The sub-region's extensive coastline and major river 
systems of the Irrawaddy, Salween, Chao Phraya, Mekong and Red River 
have directed socio-cultural and economic activities towards the Indian 
Ocean and South China Sea. On the other hand, apart from exceptions such 
as Borneo and Sumatra, Maritime Southeast Asia is a patchwork of 
recurring land-sea patterns on widely dispersed islands and archipelagos. A 
discontinuity that admitted moderately _ sized thalassocratic states 
indifferent to territorial ambitions where growth and prosperity was 
associated with sea trade. 
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There are numerous ancient historic Asian designations for Southeast Asia, 
none are geographically consistent with each other. Names referring to 
Southeast Asia include Suvarnabhumi or Sovannah Phoum (Golden Land) 
and Suvarnadvipa (Golden Islands) in Indian tradition, the Lands below the 
Winds in Arabia and Persia, Nanyang (South Seas) to the Chinese 
and Nanyo in Japan. A 2nd-century world map created 
by Ptolemy of Alexandria names the Malay Peninsula as Avrea Chersonesvs, 
(Golden Peninsula). 


The term "Southeast Asia" was first used in 1839 by American pastor 
Howard Malcolm in his book Travels in South-Eastern Asia. Malcolm only 
included the Mainland section and excluded the Maritime section in his 
definition of Southeast Asia.’"! The term was officially used to designate the 
area of operation (the South East Asia Command, SEAC) for Anglo- 
American forces in the Pacific Theater of World War II from 1941 to 1945. 


Southeast Asia is usually divided by geographers into two sub-region: 
1. mainland Southeast Asia (consisting of Burma, Thailand, Laos, 
Cambodia, and Vietnam) and 
2. "insular" or maritime Southeast Asia (consisting of the island states of 
Indonesia, the Philippines, Brunei, and Malaysia). 
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Geographers make generalizations about the two sub-regions; mainland 
SEA has mountain-lowland divisions, long rivers that promote rice 
cultivation, and are populated by speakers of languages from the Mon- 
Khmer, Sino-Tibetan, and Thai-Kadai language families, whereas insular 
SEA cultures tend to be more ocean-oriented, with people speaking closely- 
related languages of the Malayo-Polynesian family. In general societies of 
mainland SEA have been more inward-looking, whereas those of insular 
SEA have long had contact with other realms. 


The Geography of Empire 


|, _, Satingpra 
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Fora significant portion of recorded history, two of the more influential 
civilizations have been China and India. Trade between these two regions 
emerged thousands of years ago and at various stages involved other areas 
as well, including Persia, Rome, Europe, and others, but much of the trade 
occurred over land via tortuous and dangerous trade routes through Central 
Asia. Sea trade between India and China was hampered by the Malay 
Peninsula, a more than 1000 kilometer long finger of land extending from 
what is now Thailand and Burma down to the island of Singapore. 


Many entrepots rose for transshipment of goods,a port, city, or trading 
post where merchandise may be imported, stored, or traded, usually to 
be exported again. Such cities often sprang up and such ports and trading 
posts often developed into commercial cities due to the growth and 
expansion of long-distance trade. These places played a critical role in trade 
during the days of wind-powered shipping. In modern times customs 
areas have largely made entrepots obsolete, but the term is still used to 
refer to duty-free ports with a high volume of re-export trade. 
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Entrepot also means ‘warehouse’ in modern French, and is derived from the 
Latin roots inter'between' + positum 'position', literally ‘that which is 
placed between. 


Goods had to be portaged across the isthmus (1) of Kra. However, sometime 
around the 4th century A.D. Malay sailors developed an all-sea route 
between India and China. This new route was a faster way to transport silks 
from China to the western regions. The cultures of the Malay Peninsula and 
the island of Sumatra only had to offer port facilities and safety from pirates 
for trade to flourish along the new route. They also introduced new goods to 
the world market, including cloves, nutmeg, and mace. These spices, most 
of which only grew on certain islands because of very specific climate 
requirements, became extremely profitable for the people of the islands of 
what would become Indonesia. Trade in spices and control of the narrow 
sea lanes of the Strait of Melacca gave rise to the first of the great ancient 
kingdoms of the Indonesian archipelago, Sri Vijaya (Sriwijaya). 
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Sri Vijaya, which means "glorious victory", emerged during the 6th century 
around present day Palembang on Sumatra. Sri Vijaya was originally one of 
several small riverine kingdoms athwart the trading route on the coast of 
Sumatra. Each of these small kingdoms centered on a river; the inhabitants 
downstream provided port services and sometimes coerced passing ships 
into anchoring and paying taxes. They also served as collection points for 
goods produced upstream. It's not certain how Sri Vijaya came to dominate 
its neighbors, but some historians speculate that the large area of the fertile 
valley of the Musi river helped the Sri Vijayans produce more food, which in 
turn enabled them to support a large navy. For five centuries the Sri 
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Vijayans controlled the China trade, with goods such as porcelain, jade and 
silk from China, textiles from India, and sandlewood, spices, and resins from 
the Moluccas. One ancient traveler's account of Sri Vijaya saya that the 
kingdom was so rich, every year the king's subjects would throw bricks of 
gold into the river as an offering. Sri Vijaya was an important center for 
Mahayana Buddhist learning, and monks from as far away as China and 
India came there to study. 


Sri Vijaya is an example of a maritime empire. The kingdoms that emerged 
in Indonesia consisted of two types: thalasocracies like Sri Vijaya, whose 
rise and fall depended on trading relations and strong navies, and the 
inland, rice-producing states that emerged mainly on the island of Java. The 
latter weren't as involved in trading but rather developed sophisticated 
agricultural societies. The first major example of the rice kingdom, 
Mataram, arose in central Java around the middle of the 8th century. The 
Mataram rulers built the Dieng temples I mentioned in a 

previous post before moving east to the area around present-day Jogja. 
Mataram is not the original name of the kingdom but rather refers to the 
geographic area around Jogja. The Mataram kingdom collapsed in the 11th 
century due to military pressure from Sri Vijaya. 
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The 
greatest empire of insular Southeast Asia, Mahapahit, emerged out of the 
decline of another kingdom in the 13th century. Majapahit ("bitter fruit") 
ruled over much of what is now Indonesia and the Malay Peninsula. 
Through cunning the founder of Majapahit, Vijaya, manipulated an invading 
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Mongol fleet of 1000 ships and 20,000 soldiers (4) into eliminating his rivals 
before turning on them and driving them out of Java. Majapahit gave rise to 
two heroes of Indonesian history that are still revered today. The first of 
these, Gajah Mada, served as prime minister (patih) and regent from 1331 
to 1364 and greatly expanded the rule of Majapahit, extended authority to 
neighboring islands. One of Indonesia's major universities (Universitas 
Gajah Mada) in Jogja is named for him. The second major figure is Hayam 
Wuruk, who worked with Gajah Mada to expand the empire. Hayam Wuruk 
is known as a patron of the arts and an avid performer of traditional 
Javanese music and dance. The fact that Majapahit controlled most of the 
islands that would become Indonesia was used as evidence by independence 
leaders such as Sukarno (5) that there was a historical precedent for the 
nation of Indonesia. 


There are many others, including Tarumanagara, Jambi, the Sailendras, and 
Singhasair. They all have fascinating stories and all contributed to the rich 
historical heritage of Indonesia. 


(1) An isthmus is a narrow piece of land connecting two larger areas of 
land. Can you use a world map to find other isthmuses? 


(2) According to Shaffer (see reference below), when the king died his 
successor would dredge the gold out of the river and distribute it to 
influential members of court to cement support during the transition. 


(3) One should take care not to confuse this earlier Mataram kingdom, 
which was a Hindu kingdom, with the later Mataram Sultanate, an Islamic 
kingdom that emerged in the 16th century. 

(4) The fleet had come to punish Vijaya's father, Kertanagara, king of the 
defunct Singasari kingdom, because Kertanagara refused to pay tribute to 
Kublai Khan, who had recently become emperor of China. 

(5) Sukarno would go on to become Indonesia's first president. 
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Chapter 4 
The Concept and development of the image of 
Amoghapasa (8-armed Avalokitesvara) 


He who is now so compassionate to the world, 
He will be a Buddha in future ages 
Humbly I bow to Avalokitesvara 
Who destroys all sorrow, fear and suffering. 


The unknown Japanese master 
Introductory article 


Between the fifth century and the early eighth century, South and 
Central Asian Buddhist texts, focused on ritual and studded with 
mantras and dharanis (tuoluoni), began to seep and then pour into China. 
This trend was a direct consequence of developments in South Asia 
that would lead eventually to the production of the tan-tras. This 
heterogeneous assortment of texts came in three varieties: as 
individual dharani texts that promulgated a spell and its attendant 
ritual for protection or some other end; as collections of dharani texts that 
brought together a variety of ritual practices with aims ranging from 
the repulsion of demons to enlightenment; and as texts reflective of 
comprehensive ritual systems pointing towards a growing interest in 
mantric ritual exemplified by the Mahavairocanabhisambodhi sutra and 
arapid change in some Indian Buddhist communities, attributable to 
loss of patron-age and to competition with Saivism (Davidson 2002a, 
90, 111-112). Chapter 23. Esoteric Buddhism In The Tang: From 
Atikuta To Amoghavajra (651-780) In: Esoteric Buddhism and the 
Tantras in East Asia, Author: Charles D. Orzech 


The Number Game 


Buddhism, also known as Dharmavinaya — "doctrines and disciplines" — 
and Buddha Dharma, is an Indian religion or philosophical tradition based 
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on a_ series oforiginal teachings attributed to Gautama Buddha. It 
originated in ancient India as a Sramana tradition sometime between the 
6th and 4th centuries BCE, spreading through much of Asia. It is the world's 
fourth-largest religion with over 520 million followers, or over 7% of the 
global population, known as Buddhists. It encompasses a_ variety 
of traditions, beliefs and spiritual practices largely based on the Buddha's 
teachings and resulting interpreted philosophies. 


Buddhism includes a wide array of divine beings that are venerated in 
various ritual and popular contexts. Initially they included mainly Indian 
figures such as devas, asuras and yakshas, but later came to include other 
Asian spirits and local gods (like the Burmese nats). They range from 
enlightened Buddhas to regional spirits adopted by Buddhists or practiced 
on the margins of the religion. Notably, Buddhism lacks a supreme creator 
deity. 


Buddhists later also came to incorporate aspects from the countries to 
which it spread. As such, it includes many aspects taken from other 
mythologies of those cultures. 


A Buddha is a being who is fully awakened and has fully comprehended 
the Four Noble Truths. In the Theravada tradition, while there is a list of 
acknowledged past Buddhas, the historical Buddha Sakyamuni is the only 
Buddha of our current era and is generally not seen as accessible or as 
existing in some higher plane of existence. The Pali literature of 
the Theravada tradition includes tales oftwenty-nine Buddhas, which 
are Sakyamuni and the twenty-eight Buddhas who preceded him. 


Mahayana Buddhists venerate numerous Buddhas, more so than the 
Theravada tradition, including Maitreya and Amitabha, who are seen as 
beings of great wisdom and power who preside over pure lands that one can 
travel to after death. Mahayana and Vajrayana traditions also recognize five 
primary Buddhas: Vairocana, Aksobhya, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, 
and Amoghasiddhi. Each is associated with a different consort, direction, 
aggregate (or, aspect of the personality), emotion, element, color, symbol, 
and mount."! Other Buddhas besides these five include Bhaisajyaguru (the 
Buddha of medicine) and Nageshvara Raja (the king of the Nagas). There is 
also the idea of the Adi-Buddha, the "first Buddha" to attain Buddhahood. 
Variously named as Vajradhara, Samantabhadra and Vairocana, the first 
Buddha is also associated with the concept of Dharmakaya. 


In Tibetan Buddhism, several female Buddhas are also recognized, such 
as Tara, the most popular female Buddha in Tibetan Buddhism, who comes 
in many forms and_ colors. Other female Buddha figures 
include Vajrayogini, Nairatmya, and Kurukulla. Some historical figures are 
also seen as Buddhas, such as the Buddhist philosopher Nagarjuna and the 
figure of Padmasambhava. 


Bodhisattvas 
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In Theravada Buddhism, bodhisatta is a term used mainly for Sakyamuni 
Buddha before his awakening. It is also commonly believed that the future 
Buddha, Maitreya (Pali: Metteya) currently resides in Tavatimsa Heaven, 
and this figure is one of the few bodhisattvas who have a prominent place in 
Theravada. #1! 


In Mahayana Buddhism, a bodhisattva is any being that has 

aroused bodhicitta (mind of awakening) and is thus working towards 

full Buddhahood. Bodhisattvas who are seen as powerful and highly 
advanced are highly venerated in this tradition. In the East Asian Buddhist 
traditions, which are mainly Mahayana, major bodhisattvas 

include: Guanyin, Maitreya, Samantabhadra, Manjushri, Ksitigarbha, Mahas 
thamaprapta, Vajrapani and Akasagarbha. Others bodhisattvas 

include Candraprabha, Suryaprabha, Bhaisajyasamudgata, Bhaisajyaraja, A 
ksayamati, Sarvanivaranaviskambhin and Vajrasattva. The most popular 
bodhisattva in the East Asian pantheon is Guanyin (the East Asian form of 
the Indian Avalokitesvara), who is also believed by Buddhists to take on 
numerous manifestations, among which are several other bodhisattvas such 
as Cundi and Cintamanicakra. In addition, Buddhist traditions in different 
countries have also absorbed native deities into their localized Buddhist 
pantheon, sometimes as Bodhisattvas. Some examples are Guan 

Yu in Chinese Buddhism, who is venerated as Sangharama Bodhisattva 
(Chinese: 000; Pinyin: Qiélan Pusa) as well as a deity, 

and Hachiman in Japanese Buddhism, who is venerated as the Bodhisattva 
Hachiman (Japanese: QQ000; Romanji: Hachiman Daibosatsu). 


In Tibetan Buddhism, a Vajrayana Buddhist tradition, the major 
bodhisattvas are known as the "eight great 

bodhisattvas": Ksitigarbha, Vajrapani, Akasagarbha, Avalokitesvara, Maitrey 
a, Sarvanivaranaviskambhin, Samantabhadra and Manjushri."! Other female 
Bodhisattvas include Vasudhara and Cundi. Followers of Tibetan Buddhism 
consider reborn tulkus such as the Dalai Lamas and the Karmapas to be 
emanations of bodhisattvas. 


Wisdom Kings 


The Wisdom Kings (Vidyaraja) are beings that are venerated in East Asian 
Buddhism and in Vajrayana Buddhism. They are often depicted with an 
aggressive or fierce appearance which symbolizes their power to get rid of 
negative forces. They are therefore an expression of the Buddha's 
compassion. 


In East Asian Buddhism, The Five Wisdom Kings are often seen as 
emanations of the Buddhas. These five are: 


e Vajrayaksa 
« Acala 
¢ Trailokyavijaya 
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« Kundali 
¢« Yamantaka 


Other important Wisdom Kings include 


« Ucchusma 

¢ Mahamayuri 
« Hayagriva 

« Atavaka 

¢ Ragaraja 

¢ Aparajita 

e Mahachakra 
e Padanaksipa 


Yidam 
Main article: Istha-deva(ta) (Buddhism) 


The yidam, or ishta-devata, is a personal meditation deity. 

The Sanskrit word istadevata or istadevah is defined by V. S. Apte as "a 
favorite god, one's tutelary deity." Though this term is used in many popular 
books on Buddhist Tantra, the term istadevata has not been attested in any 
Buddhist tantric text in Sanskrit. The unrelated Tibetan version of the term, 
possibly of entirely native origin, is yi-dam! is said to be a contraction of 
Tib. yid-kyi-dam-tshig,”| meaning "samaya of mind"- in other words, the 
state of being indestructibly bonded with the inherently pure and liberated 
nature of mind. 


The ishta-devata of Hinduism is an aspect of God for personal worship."! In 
Buddhism, a yidam is a manifestation of enlightenment and may take the 
form of Sambhogakaya Buddhas, tantric deities such as Dakinis, 
bodhisattvas, Dharma protectors (Dharmapalas) or other historical figures 
such as past gurus or religious leaders 


Wrathful deities 


In the Buddhist Tantras, Buddhas and Bodhisattvas often manifest in 
unusual and fierce forms, which are used in tantra as yidams or meditation 
deities."*! 


While some of these deities have a hideous and fierce appearance, they are 
not personifications of evil or demonic forces. The ferocious appearance of 


these deities is used to instill fear in evil spirits which threaten the Dharma. 
[10] 


Divine beings and Devas 


Devas are divine beings, though they are not all necessarily wise or on the 
Buddhist path and hence not final objects of refuge. They have very long 
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lives which have much less suffering than humans, but are not immortal or 
immune from suffering. Some devas have no physical form and exist in the 
formless realms. None of them are creator gods, and they are 

neither omniscient nor omnipotent. With the spread of Buddhism, different 
cultures have also integrated or syncretized local deities into their pantheon 
of devas. For example, Chinese Buddhism venerates the Twenty-Four 
Protective Devas, which include both originally Indian deities, such 

as Mahesvara (Shiva), Sakra (Indra), Brahma, Sarasvati, Laksmi, Marici and 
Hariti, as well as a few deities integrated from Taoism, such as the Emperor 
Zi Wei and Leigong. Guan Yu, who is regarded as a god of war in Taoism, is 
also regarded as both a bodhisattva and a deva. In Japanese 

Buddhism, Shinto gods were also syncretized into the pantheon under 

the honji suijaku theory by being conflated with the Indian deities imported 
from Buddhism, such as Ugajin and Okuninushi. 


Asuras 


The Asuras, sometimes translated as Titans or Demigods, are often depicted 
as enemies of the Devas and fighting them in wars. They are said to have 
been defeated by the Devas, led by Sakra, king of the gods."’! They are 
often seen as being led by strong passions, such as hatred and greed. 


Mara 


Mara (literally meaning "death") refers to either a specific being, or toa 
class of beings, who are depicted as being antagonistic to the Buddha, 
Dharma and Sangha. As lord of the desire realm, Mara is depicted as 
working to keep beings under his control. 


Caturmaharajakayika devas 


These are the lowest level of divinity. The name refers to the Four Heavenly 
Kings (Caturmaharaja) who rule over this world along with 
the assemblage or multitude (kayika) of beings that dwell there. 


The Four Heavenly Kings are the leaders of various beings who reside here: 


e Dhrtarastra - Guardian of the East. Leader of 
the gandharvas and pisacas. 
e Virudhaka - Guardian of the South. Leader of 
the kumbhandas and pretas. 
e Virupaksa - Guardian of the West. Leader of the nagas and putanas. 
e Vaisravana - Guardian of the North. Leader of the yaksas and raksasas. 


There are numerous otherworldly spirits and legendary creatures found 
in Buddhist texts and Buddhist mythology. Many of these are shared 
with Hindu mythology. These include: 
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e Garudas 

e Apsaras 

e Kinnaras 

e Mahoragas 

¢ Kumbhanda 

¢ Parjanya 

e Manimekhala 
Yaksha 


The yaksha are a broad class of nature-spirits, usually benevolent, who are 
caretakers of the natural treasures hidden in the earth and tree roots. 

(21 Having been worshiped in India since before the Vedic period, Hinduism 
adopted the worship of yaksha like Kubera. Later their worship was adopted 
by Buddhism. In Jainism, yakshas were worshiped as shasana devatas from 
the beginning. 


In Buddhism, it is believed that they reside deep under the Himalayas 
where they guard the wealth of the Earth. The yaksha are ruled over by 
Kubera, the lord of wealth. In Burma there exists the popular worship of 
nature spirits called nats which are worshiped alongside of Buddhism."*! 


TWO (2): Two major extant branches of Buddhism are generally recognized 
by scholars: Theravada (Pali: "The School of the Elders") 
and Mahayana (Sanskrit: "The Great Vehicle"). Theravada has a widespread 
following in Sri Lanka and Southeast Asia such 
as Cambodia, Laos, Myanmar and Thailand. Mahayana, which includes the 
traditions of Zen, Pure Land, Nichiren Buddhism, Tiantai 
Buddhism (Tendai), and Shingon, is practiced prominently 
in Nepal, Malaysia, Bhutan, mainland China, Japan, Korean 
peninsula, Vietnam, and Taiwan. Vajrayana, a body of teachings attributed 
to Indian adepts, may be viewed as a_ separate branch or as an aspect of 
Mahayana Buddhism. Tibetan Buddhism, which preserves the Vajrayana 
teachings of eighth-century India, is practised in the countries of 
the Himalayan region, Mongolia, and Kalmykia. Historically, until the 
early 2nd millennium, Buddhism was widely practised in the Indian 
Subcontinent; it also had a foothold to some extent in other places including 
the Philippines, Afghanistan, and Uzbekistan. 


The Three (3) Jewels (Trikya) All forms of Buddhism revere and take 
spiritual refuge in the "three jewels" (triratna): 


1. Buddha, 

2. Dharma and 

3. Sangha 
Four: As expressed in the Buddha's Four Noble Truths, the goal of 
Buddhism is to overcome suffering (duhkha) caused 
by desire and ignorance of reality's true nature, 
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including impermanence (anicca) and the non-existence of the self (anatta). 
Most Buddhist traditions emphasize transcending the individual self 
through the attainment of Nirvana or by following the path of Buddhahood, 
ending the cycle of death and rebirth. 


The Five (5) precepts or five rules of training (panchashila or 5 edifices) 
is the most important system of morality for Buddhist lay people. They 
constitute the basic code of ethics to be respected by lay followers of 
Buddhism. The precepts are commitments to abstain from killing living 
beings, stealing, sexual misconduct, lying and intoxication. Within the 
Buddhist doctrine, they are meant to develop mind and character to make 
progress on the path to enlightenment. They are sometimes referred to as 
the Sravakayana precepts in the Mahayana tradition, contrasting them 
with the bodhisattva precepts. The five precepts form the basis of several 
parts of Buddhist doctrine, both lay and monastic. With regard to their 
fundamental role in Buddhist ethics, they have been compared with the ten 
commandments in Abrahamic religions or the ethical 
codes of Confucianism. The precepts have been connected. 


Noble Eightfold (8) Path enables us to overcome our “I”, feel greater 
harmony with the world around us and eventually eliminate the pain we 
often experience. In this path, the Wheel, symbol of Dhamma, is presented 
with eight rays depicting the following eight principles: 

Right View 

Right Thought 

Right Speech 

Right Action 

Right Livelihood 

Right Effort 

Right Mindfulness 


. Right Concentration 


Right View is the first and most important step on the path because we 
must first understand the truth of the Four Noble Truths in order to begin 
our journey. 

Right Thought follows immediately. “Right” in this case means “according 
to the facts”. In other words, it suggests that we see things as they are and 
not as we would like them to be. 

Right Speech, Action and Livelihood include moral barriers that prevent 
lying, stealing, committing violent acts, and making a living in a way that 
harms others. These moral barriers not only help to achieve general social 
harmony, but also help us to control and eliminate our sense of “I”. 

Right Effort is important, because the “I” thrives on inaction and the wrong 
effort. Inactivity because if we do not try to practice them we cannot hope 
to achieve anything at any level in life and in the “wrong endeavor” because 
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the greatest crimes have been committed by very active people. Therefore, 
the effort must be made and must be consistent with the teaching and with 
the effort to eliminate our “I”. The last two steps of the path are the Right 
Mindfulness and the Right Concentration. These two stages represent the 
path towards liberation from pain. 

Being awake and aware at all times, is fundamental to a good life. This can 
be achieved in many ways, but in the West the formal practice is called 
“meditation” and is the way to achieve Right Awareness and Concentration. 


Amoghapasa (Avalokitesvara Bodhisattafigidrma stem Oh ehitchiihatems ato) e\-) im omeyele 


of the popular esoteric forms of Avalokitesvara, who protects all sentient, 
living beings by means of his rope of compassion and has their wishes 
fulfilled. This is why he is known as “the Bodhisatta with the Unfailing Rope 
(AmoghapaSsa)”. Because the 49 deities in the Mandala of AmoghapaSa- 
lokeSvara cannot be found in India and Tibet, we can point out that this 
Mandala originated in Nepal. It also contains elements of Indian Mahayana 
and Vajrayana Buddhism. 


This lasso of compassion is used to rope in all wayward sentient beings to 
the Dhamma, so that they do not fall into the three evil realms, and always 
guiding them on the Correct Path. The widespread worship of this deity first 
started in India, and then spread to the Himalayas, East Asia during the 
later part of the eighth century. Though the initiation of this Bodhisatta in 
East Asia remains unclear, but the examination of Amoghapasa images 
suggests that the cult of Amoghapasa in East Asia arose in the late seventh 
to eighth centuries. It was initiated by imperial patronage due to their 
devotion to the esoteric AvalokiteSvara with the concept of royalty and 
efficacy in protecting the state. Confounded by the lack of early Indian 
examples, the scholars of Indian art still believe that there must have been 
Indian precedents prior to the East Asian images.( Chapter Four. The 
Many Roles Of The Amoghapasa Mandala,From the book Violence and 
Serenity, Natasha Reichle,https://doi.org/10.1515/9780824865474-008) 


In an article-Why Hindu Gods Have Multiple Arms Dean Muscat says that 
Vishnu is one of the Hindu triumvirate alongside Brahma and Shiva. Known 
as the Trimurti, these three gods are responsible for the creation, upkeep 
and destruction of the world. Vishnu is the protector of the universe and is 
said to restore the balance between good and evil. In Vaishnaism, the 
largest Hindu sect, he is considered to be the greatest god. Vishnu is 
commonly depicted in religious icons in human form with blue skin. In his 
four arms he holds a conch, a discus, a lotus flower and a mace. These 
objects represent many things to Hindus. For example, the conch may 
represent the primeval sound of creation "om"; the discus may represent 
the mind (also known as the chakra); the lotus flower is often a symbol of 
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glorious existence and creation; and the mace may represent mental and 
physical strength. Vishnu has been incarnated nine times, but Hindus 
believe he will return a final time at the end of this world. Krishna is 
Vishnu's eighth avatar and is considered to be a supreme god in his own 
right. 


Saraswati is a Hindu goddess associated with knowledge, music and art. 
Like Vishnu, she also forms part of a trinity, called the Tridevi, 

alongside Lakshmi and Parvati. This female trinity assists the Trimurti in 
creating, maintaining and regenerating the universe. Saraswati is often 
depicted as a beautiful woman dressed in pure white seated on a white 
lotus. Sometimes she is shown to have four arms, other times just two. She 
is also commonly shown to be playing a musical instrument known as a 
veena, which represents the harmony of expressing knowledge through the 
creative arts and sciences. Other symbolism associated with Saraswati 
includes the hamsa or swan, a sacred bird, which if offered a mixture of 
milk and water, is said to be able to drink the milk alone—a metaphor for 
the bird's ability to easily distinguish between good and evil. Saraswati is 
the consort of Brahma. Their union bore a son, Manu, who some Hindus 
believe to have been the first man and therefore the father of all mankind. 


Durga Maa is a goddess of war and the warrior form of Parvati (who is the 
goddess of fertility and love). She is often depicted riding a tiger or lion and 
possesses as many as 18 arms, each holding a significant weapon of 
destruction and creation. Legend says that Durga was created by the 
Trimurti to slay the buffalo demon Mahisasura, who was gifted with the 
power of invincibility. Embodying the collective energy of Brahma, Vishnu 
and Shiva, Durga set out for battle against Mahisasura and vanquished him. 
A lot of Hindu iconography depicts Durga during this legendary battle. Of 
note is her face, which remains tranquil and serene, a sign that the goddess 
is not acting out of violence but out of a sense of duty and necessity, for the 
greater good of the universe. The popular Durga-puja festival is held in her 
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honor every year in West Bengal. 


Hindu gods are generally depicted with multiple arms to visually represent 
their supreme powers and superiority over humankind. For example, 
Durga's arms holding multiple weapons represent her immense power to 
combat evil forces; while the objects Vishnu holds in his hands are generally 
symbols of different spheres of human/spiritual life over which he rules. 


WewverieeMomAtint also called the Mantra of the Unfailing Rope Snare, 
is an important mantra of the Shingon and Kegon sects of Buddhism, but is 
not emphasized in other Vajrayana sects of Buddhism. It is taken from 
the AmoghapaSakalparaja-sutra (Chinese translation Taisho ed. no. 1092) 
or Sutra of the Mantra of the Unfailing Rope Snare of the Buddha 
Vairocana's Great Baptism and is chanted as follows: 

1. Roman script: om amogha vairocana mahamudra manipadma jvala 

pravartaya hum 


2. Devanagari: 4 QOU0 OOO000 OOOU00000 DOOO0OO OOO00 


ia oe yogambara 
buddhist diety.Nepal 


Records show gradually increasing use in the Heian Period, until the 13th 
century when it was popularized in medieval Japanese Buddhism by Myoe 
and later by Shingon monks Eison and Ninsho in their ministries. Both the 
Mantra and the nembutsu were often incorporated by medieval Buddhists at 
one time or another, often in the same service. A common practice for the 
Mantra of Light was to sprinkle pure sand, blessed with this mantra, on the 
body of a deceased person or their tomb, based on teachings expounded in 
the Sutra. The belief was that a person who had accumulated much bad 
karma, and possible rebirth in Hell would be immediately freed and allowed 
a favorable rebirth into the Pure Land of Amitabha Buddha. This practice is 
known as dosha-kaji in Japanese. 
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The Beginning of the 8 armed Diety 


The Buddha image, which completely revolutionalised, by its great 
dynamism, unimaginably diversified iconography, massive scale and unique 
spiritualism, the art scenario in ancient India, seems to have evolved upon 
human mind during the lifetime of the Buddha himself, although this image 
of mind took some six hundred years to emerge into stone or clay like 
mediums. As the Buddhist tradition has it, even during Buddha's lifetime, 
the idea of making his images persisted in his devotees' minds. The widely 
quoted legend of king Udayana, commissioning Buddha's image to 
represent the Great Master during his absence and that of Anathapindaka 
praying Buddha to allow at least the images of Bodhisattvas, suggest that 
his followers contemplated the possibility of covering their Master's 
absence by his anthropomorphic’ representations even before 
the Mahaparinirvana. 


The significant period for the popularity of multiple-armed forms of 
Avalokitesvara was the early part of the Pala period (8th-12th centuries), 
for most images depicting multiple-armed forms date to either the ninth or 
tenth centuries. While four-armed forms are most commonly found, a 
smaller number of six-armed images also survive. These images were 
identified as of Amoghapasa because of the presence of pasa, which is a 
distinctive attribute of this form of Avalokitesvara. Initially, the mantra 
received little mention in East Asian Buddhist’ texts, and 
although Kukai brought the sutra to Japan in the 9th century, there are no 
records that he ever utilized it in tantric practices. 


The Forms: Today, many forms of Buddhism exist around the world. The 
three main types that represent’ specific geographical areas 
include: Theravada Buddhism: Prevalent in Thailand, Sri Lanka, 
Cambodia, Laos and Burma. Mahayana Buddhism: Prevalent in China, 
Japan, Taiwan, Korea, Singapore and Vietnam 
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Avalokiteshvara statue found at Anglo Oriental, Bidor, Perak tin 
mine in year 1936. 8th-9th century bronze with eight arms. 79 cm 
height. National Museum in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 

Bahasa Melayu: Avalokitesvara. Patung Buddha_ Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara mempunyai lapan tangan tetapi dua daripadanya 
telah patah. Patung yang dibuat daripada logam gangsa ini telah 
dijumpai di sebuah lombong bijih timah Anglo Oriental, Bidor, Perak 
pada tahun 1936. Patung ini telah wujud mengikut pertarikhan pada 
kurun ke 7 hingga ke 12 Masihi zaman peradaban Hindu-Buddha. 
Berat patung ini ialah 140 paun dan tingginya 93sm. 


Extreme right Imagr: Country: India. Site Name: Nalanda. 
Monument: sculpture of Khasarpana Lokesvara. Iconography: 
Khasarpana. Gestures: padma (lotus), varada mudra (gift-bestowing 
gesture). Dynasty/Period: Pala. Date: ca. ninth century CE, 801 CE - 
900 CE. Material: stone. Dimensions: H - ca. 42.00 in W - ca. 15.00 
in. Current Location: National Museum, New Delhi, India. 
description from Huntington Archive 


Avalokitesvara 


In Buddhism, Avalokitesvara is a bodhisattva who embodies 
the compassion of all Buddhas. He has 108 avatars, one notable avatar 
being Padmapani (he who holds a lotus). He is variably depicted, described, 
and portrayed in different cultures as either male or female. In Chinese 
Buddhism, his figures has evolved into the female form called Guanyin. 


The name Avalokitesvara combines the verbal prefix ava "down", lokita, a 
past participle of the verb lok "to notice, behold, observe", here used in an 
active sense; and finally isvara, "lord", "ruler", "sovereign" or "master". In 
accordance with sandhi (Sanskrit rules of sound 
combination), a+isvara becomes esSvara. Combined, the parts mean "lord 
who gazes down (at the world)". The word loka ("world") is absent from the 
name, but the phrase is implied.'! It does appear in the Cambodian form of 
the name, Lokesvarak. 


The earliest translation of the name AvalokitesSvara into Chinese by authors 
such as Xuanzang was as Guanzizai . It was initially thought that this was 
due to a lack of fluency, as Guanyin indicates the original Sanskrit form was 
instead Avalokitasvara, "who looked down upon sound", i.e., the cries 
of sentient beings who need help. 
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It is now 
understood Avalokitasvara was the original form, and is also the origin 
of Guanyin "Perceiving sound, cries". This translation was favored by the 
tendency of some Chinese translators, notably Kumarajiva, to use the 
variant Guanshiyin "who perceives the world's lamentations"— 
wherein lok was read as simultaneously meaning both "to look" and 
"world." The original form Avalokitasvara appears in Sanskrit fragments of 
the fifth century.This earlier Sanskrit name was supplanted by the form 
containing the ending -isvara "lord"; but AvalokiteSvara does not occur in 
Sanskrit before the seventh century. 


The original meaning of the name fits the Buddhist understanding of the 
role of a _ bodhisattva. The reinterpretation presenting him as 
an isvara shows a strong influence of Hinduism, as the term isvara was 
usually connected to the Hindu _ notion of Vishnu (in Vaishnavism) 
or Shiva (in Shaivism) as the Supreme Lord, Creator and Ruler of the world. 
Some attributes of such a god were transmitted to the bodhisattva, but the 
mainstream of those who venerated Avalokitesvara upheld the Buddhist 
rejection of the doctrine of any creator god. 


In Sanskrit, AvalokiteSvara is also referred to as LokeSvara ("Lord of the 
World"). In Tibetan, Avalokitesvara is Chenrézig, and is said to emanate as 
the Dalai Lama, the Karmapa and other high lamas. An etymology of the 
Tibetan name Chenrézik is spyan "eye", ras "continuity" and gzig "to look". 
This gives the meaning of one who always looks upon all beings (with the 
eye of compassion). 


a Origin = 
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The origin of the 8 armed form as a percept and a concept is shrouded in 
mystery- which means that we do not know when it happened. Some credit 
it to the Pala empire, but nothing is sure. Some researchers say that the 
iconographical structure of the Mandala of AmoghapaSa-lokesvara, which is 
described in the ritual texts referenced above, can be found in 6 cloth 
paintings, one of which is preserved at the Guimet Museum in Paris. 
Because the 49 deities in the Mandala of AmoghapaSa-lokesvara cannot be 
found in India and Tibet, we can point out that this Mandala originated in 
Nepal. It also contains elements of Indian Mahayana and Vajrayana 
Buddhism. 


What role did the Pala Kings play in the spread of Buddhism? 

The Pala rulers were great supporters and admirers of Buddhism. 2. They 
made monasteries (viharas) and temples in eastern India to promote 
Buddhism. 

1. The Pala rulers were great supporters and admirers of Buddhism. 

2. They made monasteries (viharas) and temples in eastern India to promote 
Buddhism. 

3. Dharmapala, the second Pala ruler, founded the renowned Vikramshila 
University near Bhagalpur in Bihar attracting students from all-over India 
and Tibet. 

4. Devapala, the Pala king of Bengal, granted five villages for the 
maintenance of a monastery at Nalanda. 

5. Regarding the Mahabodhi Temple at Bodhgaya, many of the sculptures in 
the niches in the temple are dated to the 8th century Pala Period. 

6. The Nalanda bronzes are reflectant of Pala Period metal sculptures. 

7. Nalanda and Vikramshila were great centres of Buddhist learning, 
showcased art and several manuscripts with Buddhist themes and images of 
Vajrayana Buddhist deities on palm leaves. Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita is 
a good example of a Pala Buddhist palm-leaf manuscript. 

8. Students and pilgrims throughout South East Asia came to these 
monasteries for education and religious purposes and returned with 
specimens of Pala Buddhist art. 

9. The last great phase of Buddhist art in India is attributed to the Pala 
period. 

A miniature terracotta image of a fasting Buddha, a six-foot-tall votive stupa 
and a black stone statue of Buddha in abhay mudra (fearless mode) from the 
Pala period reflect the ubiquity of Buddhism then. 

Pala India, Avalokitesvhara - various forms (8) 
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10th-11th century, India, Kurkihar hoard, bodhisattva on _ lion, 
bronze, photo on vmis, at the Patna Museum./// Circa 10th century, 
India, Bihar, Nalanda, Avalokiteshvara, stone, item 4473/A24143 at the 
Indian Museum in Kolkata (India).// 9th century, India, Bihar, Nalanda, 
Avalokiteshvara, stone, item 3962/A24123 at the Indian Museum in 
Kolkata/ 8th century, India, Nalanda, Padmapani (Avalokiteshvara), 
stone, item 49-148 at the National Museum in New Delhi (India). 


A.J. Bernet Kempers published an important study in which he advanced his 
theories for a possible Indian origin of the iconography of the five main 
statues of Candi Jago, namely Amoghapasa Lokesvara with his four 
attendants Tara, Sudhanakumara, Hayagrrva, and Bhrkutr. Accordingly the 
Candi Jago statues have been influenced by a new wave of Buddhism from 
Northeast India, which reached Java in the first part of the 13th century. 
(Ancient Indonesian Sculpture,Series: Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk 
Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, Volume: 165 E-Book 

ISBN: Brill,1995) 


Pala Mandala of the Amoghapasa One of the richest visual objects in 
Tibetan Buddhism is the mandala. A mandala is a symbolic picture of the 
universe. It can be a painting on a wall or scroll, created in coloured sands 
on a table, or a visualisation in the mind of a very skilled adept. In the 
Paladynasty there are no 8 armed images of the Buddha.Therefore how the 
concept of the AmoghapaSa came to be linked with the Pala dynasty is not 
clear. What is clear is that the Amoghapasa had a beginning in India and 
the concept was carried on to Tibet, Sri Lanka and the Indonesian kingdoms 
of the earlier time. 


Avalokiteshvara is a bodhisattva, a divine being who is on the path to 
becoming a Buddha (“Awakened One”) and helps others on the path 
toward enlightenment. This multi-armed figure is hollow-cast from 
an alloy of copper and 5% tin, called bronze. Using computed 
tomography or CT scans, museum conservators determined that the 
head, arms, and body were cast in stages and joined using 
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sophisticated metal casting techniques. Avalokiteshvara is covered 
with images of the Buddha, like the ones making up his necklace. 
Each of these small figures was originally carved or stamped in wax 
and applied to the model before being cast in bronze. 
Avalokiteshvara also wears arm and wristbands made of a different 
metal alloy: brass, which initially would have glistened like gold. 


RIGHT PIC- Tibet Buddhism 4 Head 8 Arm Ushnishavijaya 
Namgyalma Kwan-Yin Buddha statue 


The Pala Empire (r. 750-1161 CE) was an imperial power during the post- 
classical period in the Indian subcontinent, which originated in the region 
of Bengal. It is named after its ruling dynasty, whose rulers bore names 
ending with the suffix Pala ("protector" in Prakrit). The empire was founded 
with the election of Gopala as the emperor of Gauda in 750 CE. The Pala 
stronghold was located in Bengal and eastern Bihar, which included the 
major cities 
of Gauda, Vikrampura, Pataliputra, Monghyr, Somapura,Ramvati 
(Varendra), Tamralipta and Jaggadala. 


The Palas were astute diplomats and military conquerors. Their army was 
noted for its vast war elephant corps. Their navy performed both mercantile 
and defensive roles in the Bay of Bengal. They built grand temples and 
monasteries, including the Somapura Mahavihara and Odantapuri, and 
patronised the great universities of Nalanda and Vikramashila. The empire 
enjoyed relations with the Srivijaya Empire, the Tibetan Empire and 
the Arab Abbasid Caliphate. Abbasid coinage found in Pala archaeological 
sites, as well as records of Arab historians, point to flourishing mercantile 
and intellectual contacts. The House of Wisdom in Baghdad absorbed the 
mathematical and astronomical achievements of Indian civilisation during 
this period. 
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The Bodhisattva 
Avalokiteshvara, Sri 
Lankan, 8th century 


Object Place: Sri Lanka 


and 8 armed Vishnu in India 


is the earthly 
manifestation of the self-born eternal 
Buddha Amitabha, whose figure is 
represented in his headdress, and he 
guards the world in the interval between 
the departure of the historical Buddha, 
Gautama, and the appearance of the future 
buddha, Maitreya. 


(Avalokites 
vara Bodhisattva the Unfailing Rope 
is one ofthe popular esoteric forms ofAvalo 
kiteSvara 


Durga the Hindu God with 8 arms? 


Born fully grown and 
beautiful, Durga presents a flerce 
menacing form to her enemies. She is 
usually depicted riding a lion and with 8 or 
10 arms, each holding the special weapon 
of one of the gods, who gave them to her 
for her battle against the buffalo demon. 
| ee ty 


a 
e 8 arms? 

According to the traditional story of this 
temple, Goddess Sarasvati, wanting to 
disturb the penance of Brahma, sent an 
army of demons who were all destroyed by 
Vishnu. She then sent Sharabha, a 
ferocious creature, and Vishnu assumed 
a form with eight hands with a number 
of weapons and vanquished him 
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at Angkor nwith 8 


Kanchipuram is one of the 108 divya 
desams of temples worshipped by the 
Azhvars .The main sanctum enshrines a 
unique image of Vishnu in a standing 
posture with eight hands, worshipped as 
Ashtabhuja Perumal (in Sanskrit, ashta is 
eight and bhuja is hand. In his four left 
hands, Ashtabhuja Perumal holds the 
conch (sankha), bow (dhanus), shield 
(khetaka) and mace (gada), while in the 
right hands, this deity holds the discus 
(sudarshana chakra), sword (asi), lotus 
(padma) and arrow (bana). 


According to the traditional story of this 
temple, Goddess Sarasvati, wanting to 
disturb the penance of Brahma, sent an 
army of demons who were all destroyed by 
Vishnu. She then sent Sharabha, a 
ferocious creature, and Vishnu assumed a 
form with eight hands with a number of 
weapons and vanquished him. This temple 
is also connected with the story of 
Gajendra Moksha when Vishnu, riding on 
Garuda, saved the elephant-devotee whose 
leg had been trapped in the jaws ofa 
crocodile. 
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the fact that many 
Hindu Gods( and Goddesses) had 8 arms 
and so this special version of the Buddha? 


At its height in the early ninth century, the Pala Empire was the 
dominant power in the northern Indian subcontinent, with its territory 
stretching across the Gangetic plain to include parts of modern-day eastern 
Pakistan, northern and northeastern India, Nepal and Bangladesh. The 
empire reached its peak under Emperors Dharmapala and Devapala. The 
Palas also exerted a strong cultural influence under Atisa in Tibet, as well as 
in Southeast Asia. Pala control of North India was ultimately ephemeral, as 
they struggled with the Gurjara-Pratiharas and the Rashtrakutas for the 
control of Kannauj and were defeated. After a short lived decline, 
Emperor Mahipala I defended imperial bastions in Bengal and Bihar against 
South Indian Chola invasions. Emperor Ramapala was the last strong Pala 
ruler, who gained control of Kamarupa and Kalinga. The empire was 
considerably weakened by the 11th century, with many areas engulfed in 
rebellion. 


The Palas were patrons of Mahayana Buddhism. A few sources written 
much after Gopala's death mention him as a Buddhist, but it is not known if 
this is true. The subsequent Pala kings were definitely Buddhists. Taranatha 
states that Gopala was a staunch Buddhist, who had built the famous 
monastery at Odantapuri. Dharmapala made the Buddhist 
philosopher Haribhadra his spiritual preceptor. He established 
the Vikramashila monastery and the Somapura Mahavihara. Taranatha also 
credits him with establishing 50 religious institutions and patronising the 
Buddhist author Haribhadra. Devapala restored and enlarged the structures 
at Somapura Mahavihara, which also features several themes from the 
epics Ramayana and Mahabharata. Mahipala I also ordered construction 
and repairs of several sacred structures at Saranath, Nalanda and Bodh 
Gaya. The Mahipala geet ("songs of Mahipala"), a set of folk songs about 
him, are still popular in the rural areas of Bengal. 


The Palas developed the Buddhist centres of learnings, such as 
the Vikramashila and the Nalanda universities. Nalanda, considered one of 
the first great universities in recorded history, reached its height under the 
patronage of the Palas. Noted Buddhist scholars from the Pala period 
include Atisha, Santaraksita, Saraha, Tilopa, Bimalamitra, Dansheel, 
Dansree, Jinamitra, Jnanasrimitra, Manjughosh, Muktimitra, Padmanava, 
Sambhogabajra, Shantarakshit, Silabhadra, Sugatasree and Virachan. 


As the rulers of Gautama Buddha's land, the Palas acquired great reputation 
in the Buddhist world. Balaputradeva, the Sailendra king of Java, sent an 
ambassador to him, asking for a grant of five villages for the construction of 
a monastery at Nalanda. The request was granted by Devapala. He 
appointed the Brahmin Viradeva (of Nagarahara, present-day Jalalabad) as 
the head of the Nalanda monastery. The Buddhist poet Vajradatta (the 
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author of Lokesvarashataka), was in his court. The Buddhist scholars from 
the Pala empire travelled from Bengal to other regions to propagate 
Buddhism. Atisha, for example, preached in Tibet and Sumatra, and is seen 
as one of the major figures in the spread of 11th-century Mahayana 
Buddhism. 


The Palas also supported the Saiva ascetics, typically the ones associated 
with the Golagi-Math. Narayana Pala himself established a temple of Shiva, 
and was present at the place of sacrifice by his Brahmin minister. Queen of 
King Madanapaladeva, namely Chitramatika, made a gift of land to a 
Brahmin named Bateswara Swami as his remuneration for chanting 
the Mahabharata at her request, according to the principle of the 
Bhumichhidranyaya. Besides the images of the Buddhist deities, the images 
of Vishnu, Siva and Sarasvati were also constructed during the Pala dynasty 
rule. 


The resurgent Hindu Sena dynasty dethroned the Pala Empire in the 12th 
century, ending the reign of the last major Buddhist imperial power in the 
Indian subcontinent. The Pala period is considered one of the golden eras of 
Bengali history. The Palas brought stability and prosperity to Bengal after 
centuries of civil war between warring divisions. They advanced the 
achievements of previous Bengali civilisations and created outstanding 
works of arts and architecture. The proto-Bengali language developed 
under Pala rule as they laid the basis for the Bengali language, including its 
first literary work, the Charyapada. The Pala legacy is still reflected 
in Tibetan Buddhism. Gopala, the first Pala king, was a Buddhist and so all 
of his descendants also were. It's no surprise when you consider how 
involved the rulers were in the management of their empire that this also 
extended to religion. They used the revenue from the new tax collection 
methods to fund initiatives all across the region that would spread 
Buddhism. The most important of these were the large monasteries like 
Paharpur, that was founded during the reign of King Dharma Pala Deva. 


Pure Bronze Buddhist 1000 Arms Avalokitesvara Kwan-Yin Buddha 
Statue (B0328) | Statue, Buddha statue, Buddha // Coins minted 
during Dharma Pala's reign. 
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Interestingly, though, most of the subjects in the area controlled by the Pala 
Empire were actually Hindus. The Pala rulers followed an approach of 
religious tolerance, granting land for Hindu temples and allowing Hindu 
Brahmins to hold high official posts in the Pala court. This allowed for a 
peaceful exchange of ideas between the faiths and is a large factor in why 
Hindu Tantrism made its way into Buddhism, giving rise to the Vajrayana 
philosophy. 


The Pala kings are also considered to have been shrewd diplomats, forging 
relationships with different cultures to promote new trade routes. The 
empire enjoyed good connections with Southeast Asia and the Middle East - 
but it was more than just trade that was shared. Cultural ideas were also 
transferred and there's evidence of Islam appearing in Bengal during this 
time, while mathematical and astronomical achievements of the Indian 
civilisation were absorbed in places like Iraq. In Southeast Asia, the most 
prominent of this exchange of ideas can be seen in the architecture of 
temples that were based on the design at Paharpur. 


The Pala dynasty created the environment for Buddhist monasteries to 
thrive and discuss philosophies without prejudice. But, importantly, it also 
facilitated the spread of these ideas around the world, leaving a legacy that 
we Can still see today. 


Amoghapasa AvalokiteSvara (Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva )with the Unf 
ailing Rope; Ch. Bukongjuansuo Guanyin Fukukenjaku Kannon) is one ofthe 
popular esoteric forms ofAvalokiteSvara, with widespread worship of this 
deity in India, the Himalayas, East and Southeast Asia from around the 
latter part of the eighth century. However, its presence’ in 
East Asia in the seventh and eighth centuries remain unclear. Scholars of 
Indian art have been confounded by the lack of Indian examples predating 
those in the east, assuming that there must have_ been 
Indian precedents prior to the East Asian images. 

And yet, the earliest extant representation of this bodhisattvaan imposing st 
atue of FukLlkenjaku Kannon in the Sangatsuda ¥ 
(Hall ofthe Third month) ofTadaiji Nara indicates 
the significance attached to the rise ofthe cult of this bodhisattva. 
file:///C:/Users/UDAY/Downloads/The Case of Amoghapasa.pdf- Dorothy C. 
Wong 


Dating to around 748 and over three meters high, the dry lacquer statue wa 
Ss probably one of 
the largest bodhisattva statues created in Japan up till that.Central Javanese 
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monument of Borobudur, one of the largest Buddhist monuments in the 
world and the subject of extensive scholarly scrutiny is not the only 
Buddhist art example to emerge from the S.E. Asian land. Some scholers 
believe that by the tenth century Buddhism had been completely eclipsed by 
the predominantly Hindu Eastern Javanese dynasties. In spite of which 
some, extraordinary Buddhist images were produced as late as the 
fourteenth century. Here the portraiture of Buddha as Prajnaparamita and 
the diety Amoghapasa and his attendants and the meanings of the 
AmoghapaSa mandala. The spectacular Javanese sculptures is a four-meter- 
high Buddhist bhairava (demon) discovered in West Sumatra. 


The large 
Buddhist 
statue of 
Bhairava, the 
depiction of 
King 
Adityavarma 
n of Malayu 
(1347-1375). 
Discovered in 
Rambahan, 
Padangroco, 
West 
Sumatra. The 
collection of 
National 
Museum of 
Indonesia, 
Jakarta. 
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The iconographical structure of the Mandala of AmoghapaSa-lokesvara, 
which is described in the ritual texts referenced above, can be found in 6 
cloth paintings, one of which is preserved at the Guimet Museum in Paris. 
Because the 49 deities in the Mandala of AmoghapaSa-lokeSvara cannot be 
found in India and Tibet, we can point out that this Mandala originated in 
Nepal. It also contains elements of Indian Mahayana and Vajrayana 
Buddhism. 


This is one of a number of miniature versions of a large-scale cult icon 
depicting the Buddhist savior, the Bodhisattva Amoghapasa, in eight-armed 
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form. The style, iconography, and dedicatory inscription on the reverse link 
this plaque to stone steles from Candi Jago, a late thirteenth-century royal 
foundation temple, in East Java. The parent icon is dated by inscription to 
1286, during the reign of King Krtanagara Visvarupakumara, who is named 


as the patron of this metal plaque./// M 
Ruriko SAKUMA,2017 Volume 65 


The Amoghapasa Statue at Candi Jago 


The AmoghapaSa Statue at Candi Jago ( Picture at Left above) Unlike the 
wealth of Buddhist temples found in Central Java, there are only a few 
major structures in East Java that can be definitely identified as Buddhist: 
Candi Jago, Candi Sumberawan, Candi Jabung, Candi Dadi, Candi Boyol- 
angu (Gayatri), and Candi Sanggrahan (Cungkup). For aé_é few 
monuments (e.g., Candi Singasari and Candi Jawi), literary references 
or archaeological remains seem to indicate both a Hindu and a Buddhist 
presence at the site. And even at a temple like Candi Jago, for which, 
as A.J. Bernet Kempers writes, “the Buddhist character ... is beyond 
doubt,” the bas-reliefs are of a _ distinctly mixed character. Jago 
temple (Indonesian: Candi Jago) is a  13th-century Hindu’ Buddhist 
temple from the Singhasari kingdom in East Java, Indonesia, located about 
22km from Malang. The Nagarakretagama written in 14th century 
mentioned this temple, as Jajaghu (English: "majestic"), as one of the 
temples visited by King Hayam Wuruk during his royal tour across East 
Java. 


The Singhasari King Vishnuvardhana was deified as Shiva, in the form 

of Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, here after his death in 1268. The 

temple's bas-reliefs depict scenes from 

the Kunjarakarna, Parthayajna, Arjunavivaha, and Krishnayana.The name 
of Adityawarman appears in 1343 on an image of the Bodhisattva Manjusri. 
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The Amoghapasa Statue at Candi Jago- Candijagoislocatedattumpang, 
some fourteen kilometres east of Malang in East Java.1 It is commonly held 
that the shrine was commissioned in ad1268 by King Krtanagara on the 
death of his father, Visnuvardhana, with a date of completion around 1280 
to coincide with fune-real rites held twelve years after death. Its relatively 
small size and current state of deterioration possibly belie the scope of its 
importance. This monument came into existence during a dramatic period 
not only in Javanese history, but in the history of East and Southeast Asia. 
This was the time of Khubilai Khan, whose expansionist aims throughout 
Asia were known to include Java. However, with Krta- nagara also keen to 
broaden his sovereignty well beyond Java, conflict was_ inevitable. 
Tension between China and Java may well have continued until the Yuan 
dynasty came to an end in 1368. 


In Chapter 12, The Tale of Sudhana and Manohara on Candi Jago: An 
Interpretation of a Series of Narrative Bas-reliefson a 13th-Century East 
Javanese Monument author Kateo’Brien has discussed a scholarly and 
riveting interpretation of the tale of the Bodhisattva prince Sudhana and the 
kinnari princess Manohara.-a tale we will not get into, but this candi as 
well as 3 othrr Candi in a group( nearby)-Candi Sumberawan, Candi Jabung, 
Candi Dadi, Candi Boyol-angu (Gayatri), and Candi Sanggrahan 
(Cungkup). 
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Chapter 6 


"To be, or not to be" are the Indic image of 
Amoghapasa from India or Elsewhere 


(Re-arranged paper on The Concept and development of the image of 
AmoghapaSa (8-armed Avalokitesvara) 


Dr Uday Dokras 


AVeseey et MANIC) Kee VeMeLietetkttae! With the Unfailing Rope) is one 


of the popular esoteric forms of Avalokitesvara, who protects all sentient, 
living beings by means of his rope of compassion and has their wishes 
fulfilled. This is why he is known as “the Bodhisatta with the Unfailing Rope 
(AmoghapasSa)”. 


This lasso of compassion is used to rope in all wayward sentient beings to 
the Dhamma, so that they do not fall into the three evil realms, and always 
guiding them on the Correct Path. In 

The Buddha image, which completely revolutionalised, by its great 
dynamism, unimaginably diversified iconography, massive scale and unique 
spiritualism, the art scenario in ancient India, seems to have evolved upon 
human mind during the lifetime of the Buddha himself, although this image 
of mind took some six hundred years to emerge into stone or clay like 
mediums. As the Buddhist tradition has it, even during Buddha's lifetime, 
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the idea of making his images persisted in his devotees' minds. The widely 
quoted legend of king Udayana, commissioning Buddha's image to 
represent the Great Master during his absence and that of Anathapindaka 
praying Buddha to allow at least the images of Bodhisattvas, suggest that 
his followers contemplated the possibility of covering their Master's 
absence by his anthropomorphic’ representations even _ before 
the Mahaparinirvana. 


The Beginning of the 8 armed Diety 


The Buddha image, which completely revolutionalised, by its great 
dynamism, unimaginably diversified iconography, massive scale and unique 
spiritualism, the art scenario in ancient India, seems to have evolved upon 
human mind during the lifetime of the Buddha himself, although this image 
of mind took some six hundred years to emerge into stone or clay like 
mediums. As the Buddhist tradition has it, even during Buddha's lifetime, 
the idea of making his images persisted in his devotees' minds. The widely 
quoted legend of king Udayana, commissioning Buddha's image to 
represent the Great Master during his absence and that of Anathapindaka 
praying Buddha to allow at least the images of Bodhisattvas, suggest that 
his followers contemplated the possibility of covering their Master's 
absence by his anthropomorphic’ representations even before 
the Mahaparinirvana. 


The significant period for the popularity of multiple-armed forms of 
Avalokitesvara could have been in the early part of the Pala period (8th- 
12th centuries), for most images depicting multiple-armed forms date to 
either the ninth or tenth centuries. 


While four-armed forms are most commonly found, a smaller number of six- 
armed images also survive. These images were identified as of Amoghapasa 
because of the presence of pasa, which is a distinctive attribute of this form 
of Avalokitesvara. Initially, the mantra received little mention in East Asian 
Buddhist texts, and although Kukai brought the sutra to Japan in the 9th 
century, there are no records that he ever utilized it in tantric practices. 


The Forms: Today, many forms of Buddhism exist around the world. The 
three main types that represent’ specific geographical areas 
include: Theravada Buddhism prevalent in Thailand, Sri Lanka, Cambodia, 
Laos and Burma. Mahayana Buddhism: Prevalent in China, Japan, Taiwan, 
Korea, Singapore and Vietnam 
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Avalokiteshvara statue found at Anglo Oriental, Bidor, Perak tin 
mine in year 1936. 8th-9th century bronze with eight arms. 79 cm 
height. National Museum in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 

Bahasa Melayu: Avalokitesvara. Patung Buddha _ Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara mempunyai lapan tangan tetapi dua daripadanya 
telah patah. Patung yang dibuat daripada logam gangsa ini telah 
dijumpai di sebuah lombong bijih timah Anglo Oriental, Bidor, Perak 
pada tahun 1936. Patung ini telah wujud mengikut pertarikhan pada 
kurun ke 7 hingga ke 12 Masihi zaman peradaban Hindu-Buddha. 
Berat patung ini ialah 140 paun dan tingginya 93sm. 


Extreme right Imagr: Country: India. Site Name: Nalanda. 
Monument: sculpture of Khasarpana Lokesvara. Iconography: 
Khasarpana. Gestures: padma (lotus), varada mudra (gift-bestowing 
gesture). Dynasty/Period: Pala. Date: ca. ninth century CE, 801 CE - 
900 CE. Material: stone. Dimensions: H - ca. 42.00 in W - ca. 15.00 
in. Current Location: National Museum, New Delhi, India. 
description from Huntington Archive 


Avalokitesvara 


In Buddhism, Avalokitesvara is a bodhisattva who embodies 
the compassion of all Buddhas. He has 108 avatars, one notable avatar 
being Padmapani (he who holds a lotus). He is variably depicted, described, 
and portrayed in different cultures as either male or female. In Chinese 
Buddhism, his figures has evolved into the female form called Guanyin. 


The name Avalokitesvara combines the verbal prefix ava "down", lokita, a 
past participle of the verb lok "to notice, behold, observe", here used in an 
active sense; and finally isvara, "lord", "ruler", "sovereign" or "master". In 
accordance with sandhi (Sanskrit rules of sound 
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combination), a+isvara becomes eSvara. Combined, the parts mean "lord 
who gazes down (at the world)". The word loka ("world") is absent from the 
name, but the phrase is implied.'! It does appear in the Cambodian form of 
the name, Lokesvarak. 


The earliest translation of the name AvalokitesSvara into Chinese by authors 
such as Xuanzang was as Guanzizai, It was initially thought that this was 
due to a lack of fluency, as Guanyin indicates the original Sanskrit form was 
instead Avalokitasvara, "who looked down upon sound", i.e., the cries 
of sentient beings who need help. 


It is now understood Avalokitasvara was the original form, and is also the 
origin of Guanyin "Perceiving sound, cries". This translation was favored by 
the tendency of some Chinese translators, notably Kumarajiva, to use the 
variant Guanshiyin "who perceives the world's lamentations"— 
wherein lok was read as simultaneously meaning both "to look" and 
“world." The original form Avalokitasvara appears in Sanskrit fragments of 
the fifth century.This earlier Sanskrit name was supplanted by the form 
containing the ending -isvara "lord"; but AvalokiteSvara does not occur in 
Sanskrit before the seventh century. 


The original meaning of the name fits the Buddhist understanding of the 
role of a _ bodhisattva. The reinterpretation presenting him as 
an isvara shows a strong influence of Hinduism, as the term isvara was 
usually connected to the Hindu _ notion of Vishnu (in Vaishnavism) 
or Shiva (in Shaivism) as the Supreme Lord, Creator and Ruler of the world. 
Some attributes of such a god were transmitted to the bodhisattva, but the 
mainstream of those who venerated Avalokitesvara upheld the Buddhist 
rejection of the doctrine of any creator god. 


In Sanskrit, AvalokiteSvara is also referred to as LokeSvara ("Lord of the 
World"). In Tibetan, Avalokitesvara is Chenrézig, and is said to emanate as 
the Dalai Lama, the Karmapa and other high lamas. An etymology of the 
Tibetan name Chenrézik is spyan "eye", ras "continuity" and gzig "to look". 
This gives the meaning of one who always looks upon all beings (with the 
eye of compassion). 


The origin of the 8 armed form as a percept and a concept is shrouded in 
mystery- which means that we do not know when it happened. Some credit 
it to the Pala empire, but nothing is sure. Some researchers say that the 
iconographical structure of the Mandala of AmoghapaSa-lokesvara, which is 
described in the ritual texts referenced above, can be found in 6 cloth 
paintings, one of which is preserved at the Guimet Museum in Paris. 
Because the 49 deities in the Mandala of AmoghapaSa-lokesvara cannot be 
found in India and Tibet, we can point out that this Mandala originated in 
Nepal. It also contains elements of Indian Mahayana and Vajrayana 
Buddhism. 
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Others have erroneously I think said that the 49 deities in the Mandala of 
AmoghapaSa-lokesvara cannot be found in India and Tibet, therefore they 
point out that this Mandala originated in Nepal. It also contains elements of 
Indian Mahayana and Vajrayana Buddhism. In this paper we will try to see 
where the concept of the 8 armed Buddha originated. Chapter Four. The 
Many Roles Of The Amoghapasa Mandala, from the book Violence and 
Serenity, Natasha Reichle states that, 
(https://doi.org/10.1515/9780824865474-008 ) the widespread worship of 
this deity first started in India, and then spread to the Himalayas, East Asia 
during the later part of the eighth century. Though the initiation of this 
Bodhisatta in East Asia remains unclear, but the examination of 
AmoghapasSa images suggests that the cult of Amoghapasa in East Asia 
arose in the late seventh to eighth centuries. It was initiated by imperial 
patronage due to their devotion to the esoteric Avalokitesvara with the 
concept of royalty and efficacy in protecting the state. Confounded by the 
lack of early Indian examples, the scholars of Indian art still believe that 
there must have been Indian precedents prior to the East Asian images. 


What role did the Pala Kings play in the spread of Buddhism? 

The Pala rulers were great supporters and admirers of Buddhism. 2. They 
made monasteries (viharas) and temples in eastern India to promote 
Buddhism. 

1. The Pala rulers were great supporters and admirers of Buddhism. 

2. They made monasteries (viharas) and temples in eastern India to promote 
Buddhism. 

3. Dharmapala, the second Pala ruler, founded the renowned Vikramshila 
University near Bhagalpur in Bihar attracting students from all-over India 
and Tibet. 

4. Devapala, the Pala king of Bengal, granted five villages for the 
maintenance of a monastery at Nalanda. 

5. Regarding the Mahabodhi Temple at Bodhgaya, many of the sculptures in 
the niches in the temple are dated to the 8th century Pala Period. 

6. The Nalanda bronzes are reflectant of Pala Period metal sculptures. 

7. Nalanda and Vikramshila were great centres of Buddhist learning, 
showcased art and several manuscripts with Buddhist themes and images of 
Vajrayana Buddhist deities on palm leaves. Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita is 
a good example of a Pala Buddhist palm-leaf manuscript. 

8. Students and pilgrims throughout South East Asia came to these 
monasteries for education and religious purposes and returned with 
specimens of Pala Buddhist art. 
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9. The last great phase of Buddhist art in India is attributed to the Pala 
period. 

A miniature terracotta image of a fasting Buddha, a six-foot-tall votive stupa 
and a black stone statue of Buddha in abhay mudra (fearless mode) from the 
Pala period reflect the ubiquity of Buddhism then. 

Pala India, Avalokitesvhara - various forms (8) 


10th-11th century, India, Kurkihar hoard, bodhisattva on lion, 
bronze, photo on vmis, at the Patna Museum./// Circa 10th century, 
India, Bihar, Nalanda, Avalokiteshvara, stone, item 4473/A24143 at the 
Indian Museum in Kolkata (India).// 9th century, India, Bihar, Nalanda, 
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Avalokiteshvara, stone, item 3962/A24123 at the Indian Museum in 
Kolkata/ 8th century, India, Nalanda, Padmapani (Avalokiteshvara), 
stone, item 49-148 at the National Museum in New Delhi (India). 


A.J. Bernet Kempers published an important study in which he advanced his 
theories for a possible Indian origin of the iconography of the five main 
statues of Candi Jago, namely Amoghapasa Lokesvara with his four 
attendants Tara, Sudhanakumara, Hayagrrva, and Bhrkutr. Accordingly the 
Candi Jago statues have been influenced by a new wave of Buddhism from 
Northeast India, which reached Java in the first part of the 13th century. 
(Ancient Indonesian Sculpture,Series: Verhandelingen van het 
Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, Volume: 165 E- 
Book ISBN: Brill,1995) 


Pala Mandala of the AmoghapaSsa One of the richest visual objects in 
Tibetan Buddhism is the mandala. A mandala is a symbolic picture of the 
universe. It can be a painting on a wall or scroll, created in coloured sands 
on a table, or a visualisation in the mind of a very skilled adept. In the 
Paladynasty there are no 8 armed images of the Buddha.Therefore how the 
concept of the AmoghapaSa came to be linked with the Pala dynasty is not 
clear. What is clear is that the AmoghapasSa had a beginning in India and 
the concept was carried on to Tibet, Sri Lanka and the Indonesian kingdoms 
of the earlier time. 
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Avalokiteshvara is a bodhisattva, a divine being who is on the path to 
becoming a Buddha (“Awakened One”) and helps others on the path 
toward enlightenment. This multi-armed figure is hollow-cast from 
an alloy of copper and 5% tin, called bronze. Using computed 
tomography or CT scans, museum conservators determined that the 
head, arms, and body were cast in stages and joined using 
sophisticated metal casting techniques. Avalokiteshvara is covered 
with images of the Buddha, like the ones making up his necklace. 
Each of these small figures was originally carved or stamped in wax 
and applied to the model before being cast in bronze. 
Avalokiteshvara also wears arm and wristbands made of a different 
metal alloy: brass, which initially would have glistened like gold. 


RIGHT PIC- Tibet Buddhism 4 Head 8 Arm Ushnishavijaya 
Namgyalma Kwan-Yin Buddha statue 


The Pala Empire (r. 750-1161 CE) was an imperial power during the post- 
classical period in the Indian subcontinent, which originated in the region 
of Bengal. It is named after its ruling dynasty, whose rulers bore names 
ending with the suffix Pala ("protector" in Prakrit). The empire was founded 
with the election of Gopala as the emperor of Gauda in 750 CE. The Pala 
stronghold was located in Bengal and eastern Bihar, which included the 
major cities 
of Gauda, Vikrampura, Pataliputra, Monghyr, Somapura,Ramvati 
(Varendra), Tamralipta and Jaggadala. 


The Palas were astute diplomats and military conquerors. Their army was 
noted for its vast war elephant corps. Their navy performed both mercantile 
and defensive roles in the Bay of Bengal. They built grand temples and 
monasteries, including the Somapura Mahavihara and Odantapuri, and 
patronised the great universities of Nalanda and Vikramashila. The empire 
enjoyed relations with the Srivijaya Empire, the Tibetan Empire and 
the Arab Abbasid Caliphate. Abbasid coinage found in Pala archaeological 
sites, as well as records of Arab historians, point to flourishing mercantile 
and intellectual contacts. The House of Wisdom in Baghdad absorbed the 
mathematical and astronomical achievements of Indian civilisation during 
this perio 


As the rulers of Gautama Buddha's land, the Palas acquired great reputation 
in the Buddhist world. Balaputradeva, the Sailendra king of Java, sent an 
ambassador to him, asking for a grant of five villages for the construction of 
a monastery at Nalanda. The request was granted by Devapala. He 
appointed the Brahmin Viradeva (of Nagarahara, present-day Jalalabad) as 
the head of the Nalanda monastery. The Buddhist poet Vajradatta (the 
author of Lokesvarashataka), was in his court. The Buddhist scholars from 
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the Pala empire travelled from Bengal to other regions to propagate 
Buddhism. Atisha, for example, preached in Tibet and Sumatra, and is seen 
as one of the major figures in the spread of 11th-century Mahayana 
Buddhism. 


The Palas also supported the Saiva ascetics, typically the ones associated 
with the Golagi-Math. Narayana Pala himself established a temple of Shiva, 
and was present at the place of sacrifice by his Brahmin minister. Queen of 
King Madanapaladeva, namely Chitramatika, made a gift of land to a 
Brahmin named Bateswara Swami as his remuneration for chanting 
the Mahabharata at her request, according to the principle of the 
Bhumichhidranyaya. Besides the images of the Buddhist deities, the images 
of Vishnu, Siva and Sarasvati were also constructed during the Pala dynasty 
rule. 


The resurgent Hindu Sena dynasty dethroned the Pala Empire in the 12th 
century, ending the reign of the last major Buddhist imperial power in the 
Indian subcontinent. The Pala period is considered one of the golden eras of 
Bengali history. The Palas brought stability and prosperity to Bengal after 
centuries of civil war between warring divisions. They advanced the 
achievements of previous Bengali civilisations and created outstanding 
works of arts and architecture. The proto-Bengali language developed 
under Pala rule as they laid the basis for the Bengali language, including its 
first literary work, the Charyapada. The Pala legacy is still reflected 
in Tibetan Buddhism. Gopala, the first Pala king, was a Buddhist and so all 
of his descendants also were. It's no surprise when you consider how 
involved the rulers were in the management of their empire that this also 
extended to religion. They used the revenue from the new tax collection 
methods to fund initiatives all across the region that would spread 
Buddhism. The most important of these were the large monasteries like 
Paharpur, that was founded during the reign of King Dharma Pala Deva. 


Pure Bronze Buddhist 1000 Arms Avalokitesvara Kwan-Yin Buddha 
Statue (B0328) | Statue, Buddha statue, Buddha // Coins minted 
during Dharma Pala's reign. 
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Interestingly, though, most of the subjects in the area controlled by the Pala 
Empire were actually Hindus. The Pala rulers followed an approach of 
religious tolerance, granting land for Hindu temples and allowing Hindu 
Brahmins to hold high official posts in the Pala court. This allowed for a 
peaceful exchange of ideas between the faiths and is a large factor in why 
Hindu Tantrism made its way into Buddhism, giving rise to the Vajrayana 
philosophy. 


The Pala kings are also considered to have been shrewd diplomats, forging 
relationships with different cultures to promote new trade routes. The 
empire enjoyed good connections with Southeast Asia and the Middle East - 
but it was more than just trade that was shared. Cultural ideas were also 
transferred and there's evidence of Islam appearing in Bengal during this 
time, while mathematical and astronomical achievements of the Indian 
civilisation were absorbed in places like Iraq. In Southeast Asia, the most 
prominent of this exchange of ideas can be seen in the architecture of 
temples that were based on the design at Paharpur. 


The Pala dynasty created the environment for Buddhist monasteries to 
thrive and discuss philosophies without prejudice. But, importantly, it also 
facilitated the spread of these ideas around the world, leaving a legacy that 
we Can still see today. 


Amoghapasa AvalokiteSvara (Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva )with the Unf 
ailing Rope; Ch. Bukongjuansuo Guanyin Fukukenjaku 


Kannon) is one ofthe popular esoteric forms ofAvalokiteSvara, with 
widespread worship of this deity in 
India, the Himalayas, East and Southeast Asia from around the 
latter part of the eighth century. However, its presence’ in 


East Asia in the seventh and eighth centuries remain unclear. Scholars of 
Indian art have been confounded by the lack of Indian examples predating 
those in the east, assuming that there must have’ been 
Indian precedents prior to the East Asian images. 

And yet, the earliest extant representation of this bodhisattvaan imposing st 
atue of FukLlkenjaku Kannon in the Sangatsuda 

(Hall ofthe Third month) ofTadaiji Nara indicates 
the significance attached to the rise ofthe cult of this bodhisattva. 
file:///C:/Users/UDAY/Downloads/The Case of Amoghapasa.pdf- Dorothy C. 
Wong 


Dating to around 748 and over three meters high, the dry lacquer statue wa 
Ss probably one of 
the largest bodhisattva statues created in Japan up till that.Central Javanese 
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monument of Borobudur, one of the largest Buddhist monuments in the 
world and the subject of extensive scholarly scrutiny is not the only 
Buddhist art example to emerge from the S.E. Asian land. Some scholers 
believe that by the tenth century Buddhism had been completely eclipsed by 
the predominantly Hindu Eastern Javanese dynasties. In spite of which 
some, extraordinary Buddhist images were produced as late as the 
fourteenth century. Here the portraiture of Buddha as Prajnaparamita and 
the diety Amoghapasa and his attendants and the meanings of the 
AmoghapaSa mandala. The spectacular Javanese sculptures is a four-meter- 
high Buddhist bhairava (demon) discovered in West Sumatra. 


The large 
Buddhist 
statue of 
Bhairava, the 
depiction of 
King 
Adityavarma 
n of Malayu 
(1347-1375). 
Discovered in 
Rambahan, 
Padangroco, 
West 
Sumatra. The 
collection of 
National 
Museum of 
Indonesia, 
Jakarta. 
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he Amoghapa§sa Statue at Candi Jago! 


The AmoghapaSa Statue at Candi Jago ( Picture at Left above) Unlike the 
wealth of Buddhist temples found in Central Java, there are only a few 
major structures in East Java that can be definitely identified as Buddhist: 
Candi Jago, Candi Sumberawan, Candi Jabung, Candi Dadi, Candi Boyol- 
angu (Gayatri), and Candi Sanggrahan (Cungkup). For a_é few 
monuments (e.g., Candi Singasari and Candi Jawi), literary references 
or archaeological remains seem to indicate both a Hindu and a Buddhist 
presence at the site. And even at a temple like Candi Jago, for which, 
as A.J. Bernet Kempers writes, “the Buddhist character... is beyond 
doubt,” the bas-reliefs are of a _ distinctly mixed character. Jago 
temple (Indonesian: Candi Jago) is a  13th-century Hindu’ Buddhist 
temple from the Singhasari kingdom in East Java, Indonesia, located about 
22km from Malang. ‘The Nagarakretagama written in 14th century 
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mentioned this temple, as Jajaghu (English: "majestic"), as one of the 
temples visited by King Hayam Wuruk during his royal tour across East 
Java. 


The Singhasari King Vishnuvardhana was deified as Shiva, in the form 

of Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, here after his death in 1268. The 

temple's bas-reliefs depict scenes from 

the Kunjarakarna, Parthayajna, Arjunavivaha, and Krishnayana.The name 
of Adityawarman appears in 1343 on an image of the Bodhisattva Manjusri. 


Soopopohoeonen 


The Amoghapasa Statue at Candi Jago- Candi jago is located at 
Tumpang, some fourteen kilometres east of Malang in East Java.1 It is 
commonly held that the shrine was commissioned in ad1268 by King 
Krtanagara on the death of his father, Visnuvardhana, with a date of 
completion around 1280 to coincide with fune-real rites held twelve years 
after death. Its relatively small size and current state of deterioration 
possibly belie the scope of its importance. This monument came into 
existence during a dramatic period not only in Javanese history, but in the 
history of East and Southeast Asia. This was the time of Khubilai Khan, 
whose expansionist aims throughout Asia were known to include Java. 
However, with Krta- nagara also keen to broaden his sovereignty well 
beyond Java, conflict was inevitable. Tension between China and Java 
may well have continued until the Yuan dynasty came to an end in 1368. 


In Chapter 12, The Tale of Sudhana and Manohara on Candi Jago: An 
Interpretation of a Series of Narrative Bas-reliefson a 13th-Century East 
Javanese Monument author Kateo’Brien has discussed a scholarly and 
riveting interpretation of the tale of the Bodhisattva prince Sudhana and the 
kinnarl princess Manohara.-a tale we will not get into, but this candi as 
well as 3 othrr Candi in a group( nearby)-Candi Sumberawan, Candi Jabung, 
Candi Dadi, Candi Boyol-angu (Gayatri), and Candi Sanggrahan 
(Cungkup). 
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Chapter 7 
— The Indic languages and Indonesian Kingdoms 
Or Uday Dok 


Dr Uday Dokras 


The Ancient Languages of Indonesia 


Inthe earlier papers I described what we mean when we talk about 
‘medieval Indonesia’ or ‘ancient Indonesia’. Plenty of historical work is set 
more or less in that region, a region that actually amounts to the main 
landmasses, and generally the coastal parts of those, in western Indonesia 
and Malaysia: Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, and the Malay Peninsula. Eastern 
Indonesia is treated entirely separately by historians. ‘Indianization’ and 
inscriptions were restricted to the western islands. 

So if you want to use primary sources on Indonesia/Indo-Malaysia before the 
sixteenth century then the languages you need are mostly from western 
Indonesia and India. Chinese and Arabic are also helpful, the former 
especially so. There are also European sources from the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries (Polo, Odoric, Conti). The reports in Portuguese by Tomé 
Pires, Duarte Barbosa, and Afonso de Albuquerque the younger (among 
many others) from the early-to-mid sixteenth century are extremely useful in 
making sense of the history of poorly documented parts like Ternate. 


Ethnohistory is important in Indonesia because of the relative lack of local 
sources. A brief survey of the Jndic languages that a historian of Indo- 
Malaysia up to 1500 CE might need in order are : 

1. Vatteluttu, 

2. Tamil, 

3. Brahmi, 

4. Pallava 

5. Sanskrit, 


Vatteluttu, popularly romanised was a_ syllabic alphabet of south 
India (Tamil Nadu and Kerala) and Sri Lanka used for writing 
the Tamil and Malayalam languages. Vatteluttu belonged to the group of 
Tamil-Malayalam scripts among the Southern Brahmi derivatives. The script 
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was used for centuries in inscriptions and manuscripts of south India. Three 
possible suggestions for the etymology of the term 'Vatteluttu' are 
commonly proposed. Fluttu (ezhuthu) is literally ‘written form' in this 
context; and affixed here it means ‘writing system’ or 'script’. 


The three suggestions are: 


« Vatte + eluttu; 'rounded script’ 
e Vata + eluttu; 'northern script' 
e Vette + eluttu; 'chiseled script 


The script was also known as Tekken-Malayalam or Nana-mona.'! The name 
“Nana-mona" is given to it because, at the time when it is taught, the words 
“namostu" etc. are begun, which are spelt "nana, mona, ittanna, tuva" (that 
is, "na, mo and tu"), and the alphabet therefore came to be known as the 
"nana-mona" alphabet. 


Vatteluttu probably started developing from Tamil-Brahmi from around 
the 4th or 5th century AD. The earliest forms of the script have been traced 
to memorial stone inscriptions from the 4th century AD. It is distinctly 
attested in a number of inscriptions in Tamil Nadu from the 6th century AD. 
By the 7th to 8th centuries, it had developed into a completely separate 
script from Tamil-Brahmi. Its use is also attested in north-eastern Sri 
Lankan rock inscriptions, such as those found near Trincomalee, dated to 
between c. the 5th and 8th centuries AD. 


Vatteluttu was replaced by the Pallava-Grantha script from the 7th century 
AD in the Pallava court. From the 11th century AD onwards the Tamil 
script displaced the Pallava-Grantha as the principal script for writing 
Tamil. In what is now Kerala, Vatteluttu continued for a much longer period 
than in Tamil Nadu by incorporating characters from Pallava-Grantha to 
represent Sanskrit loan words in 
early Malayalam. Early Malayalam inscriptions (c. 9th and 12th century AD) 
are composed mostly in Vatteluttu. The script went on evolving in Kerala 
during this period and from c. the 12th century onwards. 


Replacement 


¢ Vatteluttu gradually developed into a script known as "Koleluttu" in 
Kerala. This script was more commonly used in north Kerala. It 
continued in use among certain Kerala communities, especially Muslims 
and Christians, even after the 16th century and up to the 19th century 
AD. 

e Another script derived from Vatteluttuwas the "Malayayma" or 
“Malayanma". This script was more commonly used in southern Kerala. 
The script is not, however, the one that is ancestral to the modern 
Malayalam script. 
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¢ The modern Malayalam script, a modified form of the Pallava-Grantha 
script, later replaced Vatteluttu for writing the Malayalam language. 
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Jewish Plates (11th century AD, Malayalam) Evolution of Vatteluttu 
(script) 
The script continuously went on evolving during its period of existence (in 
such a way that the date of a record may be fixed approximately by 
reference to the script alone). 


ate 
Peraeeyy 227i" DAVRI VAIS sb #2: aay 


Velvikudi Grant (8th century AD, Tamil)/ Quilon Plates (9th century 
AD, Malayalam) 


The Tamil script, like the other Brahmic scripts, is thought to have 
evolved from the original Brahmi script. The earliest inscriptions which are 
accepted examples of Tamil writing date to the Ashokan period. Modern 
Tamil script does not, however, descend from that script. In the 4th 
century, the Pallava dynasty created a new script for Tamil and the Grantha 
alphabet evolved from it, adding the Vatteluttu alphabet for sounds not 
found to write Sanskrit. Parallel to Pallava scripta new script (Chola- 
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Pallava script, which evolved to modern Tamil script) again emerged in 
Chola territory resembling the same glyph development like Pallava script, 
but it did not evolve from that. By the 8th century, the new scripts 
supplanted Vatteluttu in the Chola resp. Pallava kingdoms which lay in the 
north portion of the Tamil-speaking region. However, Vatteluttu continued 
to be used in the southern portion of the Tamil-speaking region, in 
the Chera and Pandyan kingdoms until the 11th century, when the Pandyan 
kingdom was conquered by the Cholas. 


The script used by such inscriptions is commonly known as the Tamil- 
Brahmi or "Tamili script" and differs in many ways from standard Ashokan 
Brahmi. For example, early Tamil-Brahmi, unlike Ashokan Brahmi, had a 
system to distinguish between pure consonants (m, in this example) and 
consonants with an inherent vowel (ma, in this example). In addition, 
according to Iravatham Mahadevan, early Tamil Brahmi used slightly 
different vowel markers, had extra characters to represent letters not found 
in Sanskrit and omitted letters for sounds not present in Tamil such as 
voiced consonants and aspirates. Inscriptions from the 2nd century use a 
later form of Tamil-Brahmi, which is substantially similar to the writing 
system described in the Tolkappiyam, an ancient Tamil grammar. Most 
notably, they used the pu/Jito suppress the inherent vowel. The Tamil 
letters thereafter evolved towards a more rounded form and by the 5th or 
6th century, they had reached a form called the early vatteluttu. 


Linguistic reconstruction suggests that Proto-Dravidian was spoken around 
the 6th millennium BCE. The material evidence suggests that the speakers 
of Proto-Dravidian were the culture associated with the Neolithic complexes 
of South India The next phase in the reconstructed proto-history of Tamil is 
Proto-South Dravidian. The linguistic evidence suggests that Proto-South 
Dravidian was spoken around the middle of the 2nd millennium BCE and 
Old Tamil emerged around the 6th century BCE. The 
earliest epigraphic attestations of Tamil are generally taken to have been 
written shortly thereafter. Among Indian languages, Tamil has one of the 
ancient Indian literature besides others 


Scholars categorise the attested history of the language into three periods, 
Old Tamil (400 BCE - 700 CE), Middle Tamil (700-1600) and Modern Tamil 
(1600-present). 


Old Tamil 


The earliest records in Old Tamil are short inscriptions from around the 6th 
century BCE in caves and on pottery. These inscriptions are written in a 
variant of the Brahmi script called Tamil Brahmi. The earliest long text in 
Old Tamil is the Tolkappiyam, an early work on Tamil grammar and poetics, 
whose oldest layers could be as old as the 2nd century BCE. A large number 
of literary works in Old Tamil have also survived. These include a corpus of 
2,381 poems collectively known as Sangam literature. These poems are 
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usually dated to between the 1st and 5th centuries CE, which makes them 
the oldest extant body of secular literature in India. Other literary works in 
Old Tamil include two long epics, Cilappatikaram and Manimekalai, and a 
number of ethical and didactic texts, written between the 5th and 8th 
centuries 


Despite the significant amount of grammatical and syntactical change 
between Old, Middle and Modern Tamil, Tamil demonstrates grammatical 
continuity across these stages: many characteristics of the later stages of 
the language have their roots in features of Old Tamil. 


Middle Tamil 


The evolution of Old Tamil into Middle Tamil, which is generally taken to 
have been completed by the 8th century, was characterised by a number of 
phonological and grammatical changes. Middle Tamil also saw a significant 
increase in the Sanskritisation of Tamil. From the period of the Pallava 
dynasty onwards, a number of Sanskrit loan-words entered Tamil, 
particularly in relation to political, religious and philosophical concepts. 
Sanskrit also influenced Tamil grammar, in the increased use of cases and 
in declined nouns becoming adjuncts of verbs, and phonology. 


Modern Tamil 


Modern Tamil script does not, however, descend from that script. In the 4th 
century, the Pallava dynasty created a new script for Tamil and the Grantha 
alphabet evolved from it, adding the Vatteluttu alphabet for sounds not 
found to write Sanskrit. Parallel to Pallava scripta new script (Chola- 
Pallava script, which evolved to modern Tamil script) again emerged in 
Chola territory resembling the same glyph development like Pallava script, 
but it did not evolve from that. By the 8th century, the new scripts 
supplanted Vatteluttu in the Chola resp. Pallava kingdoms which lay in the 
north portion of the Tamil-speaking region. However, Vatteluttu continued 
to be used in the southern portion of the Tamil-speaking region, in 
the Chera and Pandyan kingdoms until the 11th century, when the Pandyan 
kingdom was conquered by the Cholas. 


The best-known inscriptions in Brahmi are the rock-cut Edicts of 
Ashoka, dating to the 3rd century BCE. These were long considered the 
earliest examples of Brahmi writing, but recent archaeological evidence 
in Sri Lanka and Tamil Nadu suggest the dates for the earliest use of Tamil 
Brahmi to be around the 6th century BCE, dated 
using radiocarbon and thermoluminescence dating methods. 


This script is ancestral to the Brahmic family of scripts, most of which are 
used in South and Southeast Asia, but which have wider historical use 
elsewhere, even as far as Mongolia and perhaps even Korea, according to 
one theory of the origin of Hangul. The Brahmi numeral system is the 
ancestor of the Hindu-Arabic numerals, which are now used worldwide. 
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Brahmi is generally believed to be derived from a Semitic script such as the 
Imperial Aramaic alphabet, as was clearly the case for _ the 
contemporary Kharosthi alphabet that arose in a part of northwest Indian 
under the control of the Achaemenid Empire. Rhys Davids suggests that 
writing may have been introduced to India from the Middle East by traders. 
Another possibility is with the Achaemenid conquest in the late 6th century 
BCE. It was often assumed that it was a planned invention under Ashoka as 
a prerequisite for his edicts. Compare the much better-documented parallel 
of the Hangul script. 


Older examples of the Brahmi script appear to be on fragments of pottery 
from the trading town of Anuradhapura in Sri Lanka, which have been 
dated to the early 400 BCE. Even earlier evidence of the Tamil - 
Brahmi script has been discovered on pieces of pottery in Adichanallur, 
Tamil Nadu. Radio-carbon dating has established that they belonged to the 
6th-century BCE, !°! 


The origin of the script is still much debated, with most scholars stating that 
Brahmi was derived from or at least influenced by one or more 
contemporary Semitic scripts, while others favor the idea of an indigenous 
origin or connection to the much older and as yet undeciphered Indus 
script of the Indus Valley civilisation 


Chola-Pallava script 


With the fall of Pallava kingdom, the Chola dynasty pushed the Chola- 
Pallava script as the de facto script. Over the next few centuries, the Chola- 
Pallava script evolved into the modern Tamil script. The Grantha and its 
parent script influenced the Tamil script notably. The use of palm leaves as 
the primary medium for writing led to changes in the script. The scribe had 
to be careful not to pierce the leaves with the stylus while writing because a 
leaf with a hole was more likely to tear and decay faster. As a result, the use 
of the pulJjito distinguish pure consonants became rare, with pure 
consonants usually being written as if the inherent vowel were present. 
Similarly, the vowel marker for the kurriyal ukaram, a half-rounded u which 
occurs at the end of some words and in the medial position in certain 
compound words, also fell out of use and was replaced by the marker for 
the simple u. The puliidid not fully reappear until the introduction 
of printing, but the marker kurriyal ukaramnever came back into use 
although the sound itself still exists and plays an important role in 
Tamil prosody. 


The forms of some of the letters were simplified in the 19th century to make 
the script easier to typeset. In the 20th century, the script was simplified 
even further in a series of reforms, which regularised the vowel markers 
used with consonants by eliminating special markers and most irregular 
forms. 
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The Tamil script differs from other Brahmi-derived scripts. Also unlike other 
Brahmi scripts, the Tamil script rarely uses typographic ligatures to 
represent conjunct consonants. ISO 15919 is an international standard for 
the transliteration of Tamil and other Indic scripts into Latin characters. It 
uses diacritics to map the much larger set of Brahmic consonants and 
vowels to the Latin script. 


The Ciaruteun inscription, a 5th-century Pallava stone inscription 
discovered in Indonesia/ One of the oldest inscriptions discovered 
in Indonesia, the Yupa inscriptions of King Mulavarman, king of Kutai 
Martadipura written in the 4th century AD 


The Bujang Valley (Lembah Bujang) is a sprawling historical complex and 
has an area of approximately 224 square kilometres (86 sq mi) situated 
near Merbok, Kedah, between Gunung Jerai in the north and Muda River in 
the south. It is the richest archaeological area in Malaysia. 


These archaeological remains show that there was’ a Hindu 
Buddhist polity here. In Sanskrit the term bhujanga refer to serpent, thus 
the name itself is roughly translated into "Serpent Valley". The area consists 
of ruins that may date more than 2,535 years old. More than fifty ancient 
pagoda temples, called candi(pronounced as "chandi"), have also been 
unearthed. The most impressive and well-preserved of these is located in 
Pengkalan Bujang, Merbok. The Bujang Valley Archaeological Museum is 
also located that known as Sungai Batu, excavations have revealed jetty 
remains, iron-smelting sites, and a clay brick monument dating back to AD 
110, making it the oldest man-made structure to be recorded in Southeast 
Asia. Research also indicates that there was a Hindu-Buddhist kingdom 
here possibly as early as110CE. The local rulers adopted Indian 
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cultural and political models earlier than those of Kutai in eastern Borneo, 
in southern Celebes orTarumanegara in western Java, where remains 
showing Indian influence have been found dating from the early 5th 
century. Relics found in the Bujang Valley are now on display at the 
archaeological museum. Items include inscribed stone caskets and tablets, 
metal tools and ornaments, ceramics, pottery, and Hindu icons. 


The local rulers adopted Hindu-Buddhist Indian cultural and political 
models earlier than those of Kutai in eastern Borneo, in 
southern Celebes or Tarumanegara in western Java, where remains showing 
Indian influence have been found dating from the early 5th century. Relics 
found in the Bujang Valley are now on display at the archaeological 
museum. Items include inscribed stone caskets and tablets, metal tools and 
ornaments, ceramics, pottery, and Hindu icons . 


The temples have not survived the onslaught of age because their wooden 
roofing has rotted and withered over the past 1,200 years. The museum 
itself is inadequate and not organised, much of the findings are elsewhere 
scattered from Museum Negara to Singapore (which once formed a part of 
Malaysia). Folk stories and oral history also provide place for a magnificent 
kingdom of jewels and gold. Outside peninsular and insular Southeast Asia, 
oral history in India suggests the presence of golden chariots and jewels in 
hidden caves at Bujang Valley and Mount Jerai. Some visitors to the 
antiquity department at Muzium Negara has eyewitness accounts of 
magnificent objects such as a 10-feet-tall Raja Bersiung Throne and various 
idols and items from the Valley . 
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seated Bodhisattva carved in terracotta, from site 21/22/ Buddha 


In 2013, it was reported that, a 1,200-year-old Hindu Temple at the site, 
identified as Candi No. 11, had been demolished by a land developer. 
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Built in 6th century A.D, Candi Bukit Batu Pahat is the most well- 
known ancient Hindu temple found in Bujang Valley, Kedah, 
Malaysia. Figure of a dancer carved in high relief found at Batu 
Lintang, south of Kedah. 


Claudius Ptolemaeus ( c. 90 - c. 168), known in English as Ptolemy, was a 
Greek geographer, astronomer, and astrologer who had _ written 
about Golden Chersonese, which indicates trade with India and China has 
existed since the 1st century AD. 
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z A printed map 
from the 15th century depicting Ptolemy's’ description of 
the Ecumene by Johannes Schnitzer (1482). 


As early as the 1st century AD, Southeast Asia was the place of a network of 
coastal city-states, the centre of which was’ the _ ancient 
Khmer Funan kingdom in the south of what is now Vietnam. This network 
encompassed the southern part of the Indochinese peninsula and the 
western part of the Indonesian archipelago. These coastal cities had a 
continuous trade as well as tributary relation with China from very early 
period, at the same time being in constant contact with Indian traders. 


The rulers of the western part of Indonesia adopted Indian cultural and 
political models e.g. proof of such Indian influence on Indonesian art in the 
5th century, i. e. an  Amaravati Buddha _ statue found in 
southern Sulawesi and a Sanskrit inscription found east of Jakarta. Three 
inscriptions found in Palembang (South Sumatra) and on Bangka Island, 
written in a form of Malay and in an alphabet derived from 
the Pallava script, are proof that these "Indonesians" had definitely adopted 
Indian models while maintaining their indigenous language and social 
system. These inscriptions reveal the existence of a Dapunta Hyang (lord) 
of Srivijaya who led an expedition against his enemies and who curses those 
who will not obey his law. 


Being on the maritime route between China and South India, the Malay 
peninsula was involved in this trade. The Bujang Valley, being strategically 
located at the northwest entrance of the Strait of Malacca as well as facing 
the Bay of Bengal, was continuously frequented by Chinese and south 
Indian traders. Such was proven by the discovery of trade ceramics, 
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sculptures, inscriptions and monuments dated from the 5th to 14th century 
CE. The Bujang Valley was continuously administered by different 
thalassocratical powers including Funan, Srivijaya and Majapahit before the 
trade declined. 
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Head of Nandi found in the vicinity of site 4 near the Bujang 
Valley;One of the six stone boxes, which were found buried beneath 
Candi Bukit Batu Pahat 


In Kedah there are remains showing Buddhist and Hindu influences which 
has been known for about a century now from the discoveries reported by 
Col. Low and has recently been subjected to a fairly exhaustive 
investigation by Dr. Quaritch Wales. 


An inscribed stone bar, rectangular in shape, bears the ye-dharma 
hetu formula in Pallava script of the 7th century, thus proclaiming the 
Buddhist character of the shrine near the find-spot (site I) of which only the 
basement survives. It is inscribed on three faces in 6th century, possibly 
earlier.*! Except for the Cherok To'kun Inscription which was engraved on 
a large boulder, other inscriptions discovered in Bujang Valley are 
comparatively small in size and probably were brought in by Buddhist 
pilgrimage or traders 


some ruins of candi (temples) in Bujang were destroyed by an urban 

developer, causing an international outcry against attacks on cultural 
heritage. In 2017, the government of Malaysia announced that more 
research on the site is still needed, thus excluding it from the Malaysian 
tentative list. The government also said that Bujang's Merbok Museum and 
Pengkalan Bujang held historical significance to the site 


The Tamils coming from Southern India and the local Malays were already 
using the rounded script, or Vatteluttu writing styles which differed from 
the Devanagari script of Northern India. Vatteluttu was also commonly 
known as the Pallava scriptby scholars of Southeast Asian studies such 
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as George Coedes and D.G.E. Hall. The Tamil script of Vatteluttu later 
evolved into Old Kawi script which was used in Java, the Philippines, 
and Bali as well. 


There are stone inscriptions which indicate that the Kedah region at 400 CE 
or before was already an established trade centre. One of the early Malay 
texts include the karma verses refers to a king named Ramaunibham, who 
may be the first local ruler whose name is recorded in history. The history 
of this period showed the influence of Indian cultures on the region while 
the locals in return, influenced the Indians in their living skills on the sea 
and in the hills. 


By around 788 BCE, a large settlement had been established on the 
northern bank of the Merbok River. The settlement was one of several in 
the Bujang Valley, covering the Merbok and Muda Rivers, about 1000 
square miles. The Merbok settlement was built near the estuary of the 
tributary river, the Sungai Batu. Around 170 CE groups of Hindu faith 
arrived at Kedah, joining them soon were peoples from nearby islands and 
from the northern Mon-Khmer region. At the same time traders from India, 
Persia and Arab, arrived the brink of the Malacca Strait, using Gunung Jerai 
the Kedah Peak as marking point. Ancient Kedah covered the areas of Kuala 
Kedah, Kuala Bara, Kuala Pila and Merpah. 


Medieval history 


Early in the Medieval era, Kedah became part of Srivijaya (a major power in 
the Indian Ocean trade). This led to rivalries with the Indian states, 
especially the Chola Empire from the 9th to 13th centuries CE. 
The Cholas had a powerful merchant and naval (fleetin the Indian 
Ocean and the Bay of Bengal. In the early 11th century, Tamil Chola 
King Rajendra Chola I sent an expedition to attack Kedah (Sri Vijaya) on 
behalf of one of its rulers who sought his assistance to gain the throne.The 
Chola fleets successfully defeated the Srivijaya empire, captured and sacked 
Kedah. 
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Map of early sea trade route (in red) and the early transpeninsula 
routeways of the Malay Peninsula 


In ancient Kedah there is an important and unmistakably Hindu settlement 
which has been known for about a century now from the discoveries 
reported 1840s by Col. James Low, later subjected to a fairly exhaustive 
investigation by Dr. Quaritch Wales. Dr. Wales investigated no fewer than 
thirty sites round about Kedah . The results show this site was in continuous 
occupation for centuries, by people who- under _ strong South 
Indian, Buddhist and Hindu influences. 


An inscribed stone bar, rectangular in shape, bears the Ye Dharma 
Hetu formula in South Indian characters of the 4th century CE, thus 
proclaiming the Buddhist character of the shrine near the find-spot (site I) 
of which only the basement survives. It is inscribed on three faces in Pallava 
script, or Vatteluttu rounded writing of the 6th century CE, possibly earlier. 
One of the early inscription stones discovered by James Low, at Bukit 
Meriam and in Muda_ River, mention of Raktamrrtika. ‘The 
word Raktamrrtika means ‘Red Earth’ (Tanah Merah). 


Inscriptions, both in Tamil and Sanskrit, relate to the activities of the 
people and rulers of the Tamil country of South India. The Tamil 
inscriptions are at least four centuries posterior to the Sanskrit inscriptions, 
from which the early Tamils themselves were patronizers’ of 
the Sanskrit language. 


In Kedah, an inscription in Sanskrit dated 1086 CE has been found. This 
was left by Kulothunga Chola I (of the Chola empire, Tamil country). This 
too shows the commercial contacts the Chola Empire had with Malaya. 


Farly west-coast trade centres are few in number as they were 
overshadowed by Kedah. Her nearness to the entrances to the Straits of 
Malacca — and more importantly — being on latitude 6° north of 
the equator, the same as Ceylon to the south of India, meant that ships 
sailing the Bay of Bengal in asea lane heading due east or west between 
the two were in little danger of becoming lost. The early transpeninsular 
routeway is part of the sea trade route of the Spice Route for Arab, Persian, 
Tamil Nadu and India-to-China traders, as the route through the Straits 
does not seem to have been in general use. Early sea traders from the west, 
upon reaching the coast, engaged porters to transport goods by raft, 
elephant and man-carry along the rivers (Kelantan River, Pattani 
River, Pahang River, Muda River, Bernam River, Muar River, and others) to 
the opposite coast. The Sungai Mudain particular favoured the 
development of Kedah. 


After the 7th century, Srivijaya subjugated Kedah, but due to her fame, 
Indian sources continue to depict Kedah. Early Kedah also supplied its own 
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tin, and jungle products such as rattan, resin, honey, beeswax, elephants, 
ivory, areca nuts, sepang wood and black woods, as well as profiting from 
tax collections.The early history of Kedah can be traced from various 
sources, from the prehistoric period to the archaeological site of Bujang 
Valley, the early maritime trade of India, Persia, and the Arabs to the 
written works of early Chinese pilgrims and early Chinese records, 
the Hikayat Merong Mahawangsa (known as Kedah Annals) to Al-Tarikh 
Salasilah Negeri Kedah. 


Austronesians began migrating to the Malay Archipelago approximately 
3,500 years before present. It is widely now accepted that Taiwan is the 
cradle of Austronesian languages. Some 4,000 years ago, Austronesian 
began to migrate to the Philippines. Later, some of their descendants 
started to migrate southwards to what is now Indonesia and eastwards to 
the Pacific islands. 


Ancient history 


Ancient artefact found in Kedah/Map of the early Kadaha kingdom 
and the Early transpeninsular routeway 


Austronesians were great seafarers, colonising as far as New 
Zealand, Hawaii and Madagascar. In some regions they intermarried with 
the local inhabitants (Orang Asli), becoming the Deutero-Malays. Possibly as 
early as the 4th century BCE, Austronesians started to sail westwards in 
search of new markets for their products. Some Greco-Roman merchants in 
the 1st century CE described huge non-Indian ships coming from the east 
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with rich cargoes, possibly from the Malay Archipelago. This would indicate 
that the Malay participated actively in Indian Ocean trade, and likely 
handled much of the traffic between Southeast Asia and India.Three kinds 
of craft are described by the author of the Periplus: light coasting boats for 
local traffic, larger vessels of a more complicated structure and greater 
carrying capacity, and lastly the big ocean-going vessels that made the 
voyages to Malaya, Sumatra, and the Ganges 


Flag of Kedah in the 18th century 
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Map based 
on the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, a source of information about the 
Indian Ocean region during the early centuries CE 


in Malaysia and Indonesia (in Indonesian known as Prasasti). "Early 
inscriptions written in Indian languages and scripts abound in Southeast 
Asia. [...] The fact that southern Indian languages didn't travel eastwards 
along with the script further suggests that the main carriers of ideas from 
the southeast coast of India to the east - and the main users in Southeast 
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Asia of religious texts written in Sanskrit and Pali - were Southeast Asians 
themselves. The spread of these north Indian sacred languages thus 
provides no specific evidence for any movements of South Asian individuals 
or groups to Southeast Asia. 


Kutai Inscription 


sulla i Picture of one of the Kutai inscriptions at 
the National Museum in Jakarta 


The oldest known inscriptions in Indonesia are those on seven stone pillars, 
or yupa (“sacrificial posts”), found in the eastern part of Borneo, in the area 
of Kutai, East Kalimantan province. They are written in the early Pallava 
script, in the Sanskrit language, and commemorate sacrifices held by a king 
called Mulavarman. Based on palaeographical grounds, they have been 
dated to the second half of the 4th century AD. They attest to the 
emergence of an Indianized state in the Indonesian archipelago prior to AD 
400. 


In addition to Mulawarman, the reigning king, the inscriptions mention the 
names of his father Aswawarman and his grandfather Kundungga. It is 
generally agreed that Kundungga is not a Sanskrit name, but one of native 
origin. The fact that his son Aswawarman is the first of the line to bear a 
Sanskrit name indicates that he was probably also the first to adhere to 
Hinduism.”! 


Tugu Inscription 
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ugu inscription in National Museum _ of 
Indonesia 


The Tugu inscription is one of the Tarumanagara inscriptions discovered in 
Batutumbuh hamlet, Tugu village, Koja, North Jakarta, in Indonesia. The 
inscription contains information about hydraulic projects; the irrigation and 
water drainage project of the Candrabaga river by the order of 
Rajadirajaguru, and also the water project of the Gomati river by the order 
of King Purnawarman in the 22nd year of his reign. The digging project to 
straighten and widen the river was conducted in order to avoid flooding in 
the wet season, and as an irrigation project during the dry season. 


The Tugu inscription was written in Pallava script arranged in the form 
of Sanskrit Sloka with Anustubh metrum, consisting of five lines that run 
around the surface of the stone. Just like other inscriptions from the 
Tarumanagara kingdom, the Tugu inscriptions do not mention the date of 
the edict. The date of the inscriptions was estimated and analyzed 
according to paleographic study which concluded that the inscriptions 
originated from the mid 5th century. The script of the Tugu inscription and 
the Cidanghyang inscription bear striking similarity, such as the script 
"citralaikha" written as "citralekha", leading to the assumption that the 
writer of these inscriptions was the same person. 


The Tugu inscription is the longest Tarumanagara inscription pronounced 
by edict of Sri Maharaja Purnawarman. The inscription was made during 
the 22nd year of his reign, to commemorate the completion of the canals of 
the Gomati and Candrabhaga rivers. On the inscription there is an image of 
a staff crowned with Trisula straight to mark the separation between the 
beginning and the end of each sentence. 
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An inscription in Sanskrit dated 1086 has been found in Kedah . This was 
left by Kulothunka Cholan I (of the Chola empire, Tamil country). This too 
shows the commercial contacts the Chola Empire had with Malaysia. 


Ligor inscription was found on the Southern Thailand Malay peninsula, 
at Nakhon Si Thammarat. It has been dubbed the "Ligor inscription", 
"Ligor" being the name given by Europeans to the region in the 16th and 
17th centuries. It is written in Sanskrit Illustrious Great Monarch 
(Srimaharaja) belonging to the ‘Lord of the Mountain’ dynasty 
(SailendravamSa), which is also mentioned in four Sanskrit inscriptions from 
Central Java; the other side refers to the founding of several Buddhist 
sanctuaries by a king of Sriwijaya. Sriwijaya is the name of a kingdom 
whose centre was located in the modern city of Palembang in South 
Sumatra province, Indonesia. The Ligor inscription is testimony to an 
expansion of Sriwijaya power to the peninsula. Others: 


e Vo Canh inscription, Vo Canh, Nha _ Trang, Vietnam (used to 
be Champa), c. 350-500 AD 

¢ Mulawarman inscription, Kutai, ~ 400 CE 

¢ Kebon Kopi I inscription, Ciampea, Bogor, ~ 400 CE 

¢ Tugu inscription - early 5th century discovered in North Jakarta 

¢ Cidanghiang inscription also known as Prasasti Munjulor "Manjul 
inscription", in Lebak village, Kecamatan Munjul, Pandeglang, Banten, 
oth century CE 

¢« Ciaruteun inscription, Ciampea, Bogor 

e Muara Cianten inscription or Prasasti Pasir Muara("Pasir Muara 
inscription"), Ciampea, Bogor, 536 CE 

e Jambu inscription, Nanggung, Bogor, 5th century CE 

¢ Pasir Awi inscription atau Prasasti Ciampea, Citeureup, Bogor 

¢ Tukmas inscription, Dakawu, Magelang, Central Java, ~ 500 CE 

¢ Changgal inscription, Candi Gunung Wukir, Central Java, 732 CE 

¢ Ligor inscription, Nakhon Si Thammarat, South Thailand, 775 CE 

¢ Kalasan inscription, Kalasan, Sleman, Yogyakarta, 778 CE 

¢ Tri Tepusan inscription, Kedu, Temanggung, Central Java, 842 CE 

¢ Munggu Antan inscription, Purworejo, Central Java, 887 CE 

¢ Belanjong pillar, Sanur, Bali, 913 CE (written in two _ languages, 
in Sanskrit mixed with Old Balinese) 

e Minto Stone, Malang, East Java, 982 CE 

e Pucangan inscription, Gunung Penanggungan, Mojokerto, East Java, ~ 
11th century CE (written in two languages, in Sanskrit mixed with Old 
Javanese) 

¢ Mula Malurung inscription, Kediri, 1255 CE 

¢ Gondang inscription, 1275 CE 

e Padang Roco inscription, Dharmasraya, West Sumatra, 1286 CE (written 
in two languages, in Sanskrit mixed with Old Malay) 
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¢ Wurare Inscription, Kandang Gajak, Desa Bejijong, Trowulan, Mojokerto, 
1289 CE 

¢ Pasir Panjang inscription, Meral, Karimun, Riau Islands, circa 9th 
century to 12 century CE 

e Singapore Stone, Singapore, circa 10-11th century CE 

e Akarendra inscription, Suruaso, West Sumatra, 1316 (written in two 
languages, in Sanskrit mixed with Old Malay) 

¢ Manjusri inscription, Tumpang, Malang, East Java, 1343 CE 

e Amoghapasa inscription, Dharmasraya, West Sumatra, 1347 

¢ Pagaruyung III inscription, Tanah Datar, West Sumatra, 1347 

¢ Pagaruyung VIII inscription, Tanah Datar, West Sumatra, 1369 

¢ Bukit Gombak inscription, Pagaruyung, West Sumatra, 1356 (written in 
two languages, in Sanskrit mixed with Old Malay) 

e Suruaso inscription, Suruaso, West Sumatra (written in two languages, 
in Sanskrit mixed with Old Malay), 1375 

¢ Batusangkar inscription, Batusangkar, West Sumatra, 14th century CE 

¢ Kuburajo inscription, Limo Kaum, West Sumatra 


See my paper on 
https://www.academia.edu/85917747/The_Inscriptions_that_nail_the_pre 
sence_of_Srivijaya_Empire Dr Uday Dokras 
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About the Author--- UDAY DOKRAS 


The author has worked for 30 years in the human resources arena in 
India and abroad. He was Group Vice -President of MZI Group in New 
Delhi and has anchored Human Relations in Go Air and Hotel Holiday 
Inn;was General Manager-Health Human Resources at the Lata 
Mangeshkar Hospital amd Medical college. Is currently Consultant to 
Gorewada International Zoo,Nagpur and visiting Faculty at the 
Central Institute of Business Management and Research, Nagpur. 


In Sweden he anchored HR in Stadbolaget RENIA, SSSB and advisor 
to a multi millionaire. He has studied in Nagpur, India where he 
obtained degrees of Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Arts(Managerial 
Economics) and Bachelor of Laws. He has done his Graduate Studies 
in labour laws from Canada at the Queen's University, Kingston; a 
MBA from USA, and Doctorate from Stockholm University, Sweden. 
Apart from that he has done a Management Training Program in 
Singapore. 

A scholar of the Swedish Institute, he has been an Edvard Cassel 
Fund and Wineroth Fund Awardee.A scholar for the Swedish Institute 
for 5 years. 

In 1984 he was involved with the Comparative Labour Law Project of 
the University of 

California, Los Angeles, U.S.A. He was also visiting lecturer there. In 
1985 he was invited by the President of Seychelles to do a study of the 
efficacy of the labour laws of Seychelles. 

Author of a book on a Swedish human resource law, his brief life 
sketch is part of the English study text book of 7 th Class Students in 
Sweden -“Studying English. SPOTLIGHT 7”- and 8th Class 
students in Iceland - “SPOTLIGHT 8- Lausnir.” 


RESEARCH PAPERS-320 + in Researchgate and academia.edu 
& scribd 

Followers(readers) 65,000 consolidated as on 26 th 
September,2020. 
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Dr-Uday—Dokras 
Author 


__Ms. Deepa Dokras 
Executive Editor 


Reviews of the Book PROJECT HUMAN RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 


The authors highlight the benefits of paying attention to human 
resources and offer success and failure factors guideline for a variety 
of potential practitioners and students in global project marketplace. 


Ms.Ylva Arnold, Head HR- Norstedts Publishers, Stockholm 
SWEDEN 
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pul 
Human Resource Management 


Dr UDAY DOKRAS 
KARAN DOKRAS 


With a special paper on REVIT Project Management Software by 


NAMSGAGNASTOFNUN 


Iceland Sweden both countries use the English Text 
SPOTLIGHT-one of the lessons in which is about Dr Uday 
Dokras 
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Prof. S.Deshpande, President of the Indian Instituye of 
Architects, New Delhi INDIA releasing the book of Dr Dokras 
HINDU TEMPLES on the web in CARONA gimes( May 2010) 


Book on ‘Theme Park HR’ launched | 


In 1] chapters the authors deal with | 
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THEME PARK 


HUMAN KESOURKCE 


ENGINEERING 


— 


A Comprehensive Guide to Managing Human Resource 
in the Theme Park Industry 


Dr. Uday Dokras Mansse Bhandari 
Dean Chief Executive Officer 
Sewa Institute of Management Fun N Food Village 
Nagpur (India) Nagpur (India) 


Forward by Shri Balwant Singh Chawla 
Chairman 


airr 
Polo Amusement Group 


City author launches book on web from home 


8 Staff Reporter The book deals with how Hinduism 
reached the far East and the architec- 
RENOWNED author Dr Uday 


ture of Hindu temples there and here 
Dokras, a prolific writer has penned 


in our country. 
a 450 page book on the Hindu There is very little research done on 


Temples of Bharat and Cambodia. this subject, claims Dr Uday and Deepa 
It is his eighth book and his co- Dokras. Both described the technical 
author forthis book is DeepaDokras, aspects of building these temples as 


a noted historian. He launched the 
book directly onto the worldwide 
web from home. 


well as focuses in detail on temples of 
Nagpur and others in Cambodia and 
India. 
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Prof Deshpande launches 
two books of Dr Dokras 


PROFSA Deshpande, former eager ies 
Visvesvaraya National Institute 0 Technology . 
Indian Institute of Architects, e-launched two books of Dr Uday Dokras. 


Prof Deshpande appreciated Dr Dokras for writing three boo 
three months during lockdown. While e-launching the books, he 
said, “Time will always go by. What 
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The two new books by Dr Uday 
Dokzas, who has done PhD from 
Sweden and is son of former 
Principal VRCE Vasant Dokzas, are 
about ‘Hinduism Celestial 
Mysteries of the Borobudur 
Temple’ and ‘Mysteries ofthe Holy 
Flower Lotus’. Dr Dokras was once 
consultant for Gorewada Zoo. 
Presently, he works for Kettle & 
Brew Beverages. Pune as anlhine 


| Prof Deshpande launches 
two books of Dr Dokras 
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Dr.Uday Dokras 


Ph.D (Stockholm, Sweden) 
MBA (U.S.A) 


Author of 14 books, 150 papers. Find me on Academia.edu and 
Researchgate.com 


For all your writing needs 
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Ancient Maritime Trade of Tamilians and 
Kalingans 


Dr. Udi Dokras 


Ph.D. Stockholm University, SWEDEN 


’ 


t¢ D Mie l 


Indo Nordic Author's Collective, Stockholm SWEDEN and Nagpur INDIA 


Some of my books 
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DR. UDAY DOKRAS 
SRISHTI DOKRAS 


DR. UDAY DOKRAS 
DEEPA DOKRAS 


DEVRAJA 


: 
ivilizations of South East Asia -HINDU Era 


DEVRAJA 


SOUTH ASIAN HINDU TEMPLES 


SRISHTI DOKRAS. Dr. Uday Dokras d Dr tan boas Ph.D. Sweden) 
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Ancient Maritime Trade of Tamilians and 
Kalingans ™ 


we” 


Dr. Udi Dokras 


Ph.D. Stockholm University, SWEDES 


Indo Nordic Author’s Collective, Stockholm SWEDEN and Nagpur INDIA 
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RUDRAKSH 
GEMS & VASTU 


RUDRAKSH 
GEMS & VASTU 


Some of the 80 BOOKS BY DR UDAY DOKRAS 


Published by 
The Indo Swedish Author’s Collective Stockholm 
The Indo Swedish Author’s Collective Finland 


Dr. Uday Dokras 


hose Amazing 
Tamtlians 
moderna. MP [1 Maoh eden) Se 


DrUday Dokras 


Tamil People as Traders and Voyagers 


The Cambodian Trilogy 
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NDU CAMBODIA 


I.HINDU CAMBODIA 


Il. HYDROLOGY of ANGKOR 


ANGKOR is known as a Hydraulic city- full or canals and river and 
waterways. It is this water system they say that brought the downfall of this 
intrinsic kingdom. But is that TRUE? 


IL ENTER ces THE KINGDOM THAT VANISHED- Angkor 


Building Materials of the Hindu Temple 
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Indo Nordic Author's collective, 2021 


In depth study of how Building Materials of the Hindu Temple was used in 
India, Indonesia and Cambodia and India 


The Art & Architecture of THE GOLDEN TEMPLE COMPLEX, AMRITSAR 
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Mathematics in Temple Designs 


Jain ART 


Book on Jain Art and Iconography 
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im Tomptes Part t 


Mt) Gowns 
Stat Debra 


PDF 


Jain Temples- Part I -Complete Compendium-Book I 


A to Z of the architecture, Design, Cosmology,Philosophy of Jain temples in 


oe ee 


Jain Temples II 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF JAIN TEMPLES AND THE 
ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS(ORIGINAL) OF 3JAIN TEMPLES of Nagpur 


DWARKA- CELESTIAL MYSTERIES of the Lost CITY of KRISHNA 


aS De ert 
Tirarsaly Teypat) Deranacores 


TIRUPATI TEMPLE Book part I 
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Vahanas- the vehicles of Hindu Gods 


Vahanas- the vehicles of Hindu Gods. Animals in Hinduism. demi Gods 


SATYANARAYAN PUJA-The Complete Compendium 


Satyanarayan Puja or 9 Graha Puja( a puja of 9 planets) has been performed 
by most Hindus not only now but for 1,000’s of years. 


MAHALAXMI Puja 
Hindu Goddess MAHALAXMI Puja 


Palestine my Love 


Palestine my Love is about the culture arts and crafts of palestine so we 
recognize it as a entity that is fighting for recognition of not only its 
legitimacy but also its cultural heritage 


QUINTET (5) BOOKS ON MANDALA 


i the MANDALA 


Unravelling the MAZE of the MANDALA BOOK I 


First part of a two book treatise on MANDALAS. This introductory phase 
introduces mandalas 
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Maze of MANDALA BOOK II 


Advanced Mandala routine for those who want to know more about 
MANDALAS 


4 
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Mandala BOOK III on Nakshatra 


BOOK IV MANDALA & ARCHITECTURE 
The Use of Mandalas in Building Temples and Modern Buildings 


Book V on Mandala of the Oriental Kingdoms 
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Islamic Architectureal Arts of of Imam Ali's 2 Shrines 


Hindu Gods in Scandinavia 


Did the Hindu Gods originate or live in Scandinavia once? Find out 


Book on Divinity and Architecture 


What is divinity? How has man tried to harness architecture to create magic 
in space 


Virat Hridaya Padma-sthalam CHIDAMBARAM Temple -Celestial Mysteries 


This book is about a mysterious and revered tempe built by the Chola Kings 
of South India 2000 years ago 
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T2- Temple Tech. A Book 


How are Hindu temples built and the technology that follows this craft. 
From A to Z Complete Guide. 


Rendezvous with Sri RAM Portfolio of Temple Art by Srishti Dokras, 
Architect Special section on Hindu Foods by Karan Dokras, Product Guru 


Sim 


Riest Fout Feeward 


Best Foot Forward 


The story of Footwear through the ages up to COVID times 


PDF 


Hindu Temple Panorama-Celestial Mysteries 
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A to Z of Temples. A total Panoramic View of design and architecture of 
Hindu temples in 350 page... 


DUOLOGY (2) on JAINISM 
Ativir 


ATIVIR means Very Brave and is the name given to Lord Mahavir the 24 th 
Saint(TIRTHANKAR) Contains rare translations of the Dialogue of the 
Mahavir with his disciples called GHANDHARVAVAD 


Vardhaman-[]00000 
IThis book is about Jainism- written by a non- 


THE TRILOGY(3) on DEVRAJA The God kIngs of Khemer 


Book I DEVRAJ- The God Kings of Indo China-Cambodia. 


This is the first Book of a Trilogy that traces the growth of Hinduism in 
South East Asia. 


BOOK II DEVRAJA- The Great Civilizations of South East Asia -HINDU Era 


How Hinduism reached Cambodia and how the Hindu Kings called Devraj 
Built these magnificent structures 
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Devraja BOOK IT I Devraja and Raj Dharma God King and Kingly Religion 
The HINDU Era of Great Civilizations of Khemer 


Book 2 of a Trilogy that traces the advent of Hinduism on South East Asian 
and Indo-Chinese 


Vayu- Man's taming of the winds 


Man's conquest of nature spans a million years. How was wind tamed by 
him. Here is the full story... more 


VIMANA Ancient Conquests of Wind 


Ancient flying machines of Gods and Men(?) Were they true. Did they really 
exist. 7000 years ago? 
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BOOK Architecture of the Lighthouse of Alexandria-BOOK 
Indo Swedish Author's Collective, 2020 


The lighthouse was built on an island off the coast of Alexandria called 
Pharos. Its name, legend 


Cosmology of lotus 
Indo Nordic Author's Collective, 2020 


The Lotus is the king of the flower world but few know it as a part of 
creation. Find out the Cosmology. 


dial Mywertes of tee 
norebedar Tempir 


Celestial Mysteries of the Borobudur Temple 
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Borobudur remains a mystery even today. The largest Buddhist Stupa in the 
world has many unanswered... 


Win with this new DIET 


Hindu tempel of India , Cambodia and Indonesia 


Hindu Temples dot India, Cambodia and Indonesia 


DISRUPTION-Book 


Book Architecture Creativity 


Creativity and Architecture are linked and go hand in hand. This Book is a 
culmination of 16 publications that have been put together as a book 


Project HR Management 
Indo Swedish Author's Collective 


PROJECT HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT/'Dr UDAY DOKRAS The 
project sphere has not been valued appropriately 
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Human Resource Engineering in Theme Parks. 
by Dr. Uday Dokras and Mansse Bhandari 


As theme parks evolve into facilitating for greater thrill seeking 
audience,the role of human res... more 


Health Human Resource Management 


Management of Health care workers in hospitals and the human resource 
practices to be followed in hospitals. 


WIN DIET Lose fat-Diet and Exercise Book ONLY BODY SHAPING GUIDE 
YOU NEED 


The Act on Co-determination at Work - an Efficacy study 


Thesis of the Author for the degree of Doctor of Law 
Stockholm University, SWEDEN 1990 
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Later Bookks by the Authors 


Nagpur’s Prolific and Successful Writer 


Dr. Uday Vasant Dokras, son of the later Principal of VNIT Dr. Vasant 
Dokras, has proved his mettle in writing; making history and India proud. 
He has written, 80 books since 1990 and 400 Technical and research 
papers/ articles. His books adorn many international Libraries such as 
Royal Swedish Library, European Union, Harvard University, 
StanfordUniversity amongst others-as well as the US Library of Congress, 
Washington DC. 


Recently, he has co-authored a Trilogy on Palestine with Australian Islamic 
Studies Research author Muhsin Dadarkar who hails from Konkan but 
settled in Sydney since past 40 years. Muhsin has sold Dr Dokras books to 6 
arab countries and will be translated in Arabic. Dr Uday’s other books have 
been translated into Portugese( Brazil) and French. The French editions 
will be sold on Googlebooks(French). 


His expertise on Hindu temples in Bharat and Cambodia is unmatched on 
which he has written 22 books and 180 papers. His work can be read on 
academia.edu. Dr Uday together with his daughter Srishti who lives in 
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Seattle, USA heads and operate the Indo Nordic Author’s Collective- which 
gives budding author’s a chance to get published. 


He co-authors with professors from Norway, USA, Reunion (France) and 
Museum Curators from USA . His brief life sketch is part of the English 
study text books of 7 th Class Students in Sweden -“Studying English. 
SPOTLIGHT 7”- and 8 th Class students in Iceland - “SPOTLIGHT 8- 
Lausnir.”A first for an Indian. 


To celebrate 5 lakh readers of his books ( Half Million) , Shri Joginder 
Singh Uberoi our Chartered Accountant felicitated him at the Gondwana 
Club. 


Shri Uberoi at left and Dr Dokras at Right 
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Half Million Readers to Dr Uday Dokras’ Books, Technical Papers and 
Articles 


Dr Uday DOKRAS-Srishti DOKRAS 


The Curious Capitals of the Greeks 


And other essays on Indo- GRECIAN Art 
and Architecture 
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